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PLAIN TALK ON WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


T O us the outstanding address at the re- 
cent North American Wildlife Conference 
was made by E. Sydney Stephens, Chair- 
man of the Missouri Conservation Commis- 
sion. It was plain talk from a man who 
has given much thought to the problems 
of the moment in Wildlife conservation, and 
who is in a position to know whereof he 
speaks. Some of his points deserve a wider 
audience than the Conference session or 
that the Transactions, later to be published, 
will afford. 

The title of Mr. Stephens’ address was 
“Where Are We and What Time Is It?” 
Pointing out that we are faced with “the 
certain prospect of increasing demands on 
our natural resources,” he declared that 
“there are ugly spots in the wildlife picture. 
. We still read and hear about ex- 
ploitation, commercialization, game hogs and 
violators, and we know that they exist 
despite education and law enforcement. But 
we are inclined to think of them in terms 
of uncouth, uninformed and sometimes 
criminal individuals. There is no doubt 
that such gentry are with us, but we are 
prone to overlook the organized and well- 
heeled predators of special privilege. : 
They frequently ask to be exempted from 
restrictions which they insist should be 
placed upon others less fortunate. , 
Too many hunters and fishermen regard 
bag and creel limits as goals to be attained 
rather than deadlines beyond which they 
may not go.” 

Progress and gains have been recorded 
here and there, Mr. Stephens asserted, but 
existing agencies—federal, state and private 
—are not yet doing the important task of 
telling the general public the story of con- 
servation and the vital relationships between 
land and all its products, which are funda- 
mental to a balanced civilization. Attempt- 
ing to assess the blame for this failure, the 
Commissioner asserted that it lies princi- 
pally with state administration. Assaying 
the state administrations, Mr. Stephens ap- 
plied a few simple and reasonable standards 
—“adequate legal authority, employment of 
trained personnel, the development of wild- 
life environment, education, practical re- 
search, cooperation with landowners, and 
the support of citizen organizations.” 

“Judged by these standards,” Mr. Stephens 
said, “here is how the states rate: Twenty- 
five are lacking in adequate legal authority 
to administer wildlife resources or to regu- 
late their use. Regulation is essential to 
conservation; the two are inseparable; to 
divide them would be like trying to build 
a savings account and giving a second party 
a book of blank checks. . . . Sixteen states 
employ no trained technicians whatever, or 
are not better than twenty percent equipped 
or manned. Fourteen give no attention to 
the improvement or development of en- 


vironment. Twenty-one carry on no co- 
operation with any group or _ individual. 
Fourteen make no effort whatever in the 
field of education, and twenty others do not 
claim to be more than fifty percent efficient 
in that vital field; none is more than seventy 
percent efficient. Twenty-three, or practi- 
cally one-half of the states, do not carry on 
research of any kind. Nineteen do not co- 
operate with any landowner or land use 
agency. Five states maintain no forestry 
department or agencies, and six have no co- 
operative forest fire prevention and con- 
trol program. . Twenty-three complain 
ot the absence of adequate support of organ- 
ized groups. The turnover in directors is 
faster than a jet-propelled plane.” 

Mr. Stephens gave only five states a “pass- 
ing grade of sixty or better” on efficiency, and 
pointed to pitiful deficiency in the applica- 
tion of sound practices; to the continuation 
of outmoded and even detrimental policies; 
to domination by politics; to lack of edu- 
cation and research activities. He declared 
that “there are a lot of people interested in 
more wildlife and better living, and that in- 
cludes just about everybody—everybody who 
eats, wears clothes and lives in houses. 
They can be expected to do something once 
they are aroused.” The responsibility of 
arousing the people rests, he went on, upon 
the outdoor writers, if they will only learn 
what conservation is. 


“The trouble is,” Mr. Stephens continued, 
“that about ninety-eight percent of them ap- 
parently don’t know what it’s all about. 
They either clip and paste, or they write 
glowing accounts and publish pictures of 
what Joe Doakes killed or caught last week- 
end, which only invites and incites millions 
of others to go and do likewise. But nary 
a word about what it takes to put fish in 
streams or birds in fields. Too often they 
preach the heresy of restocking of fields 
and streams, and keep alive in the minds 
of hopeful and greedy nimrods and fake 
state departments the vain hope of more 
game from incubators and brooders, and 
they completely ignore Mother Nature, who 
can do a vastly better and bigger job. . 


“All of us here, it can be assumed, know 
the stake which wildlife, indeed human life, 
has in sound conservation, but the rank 
and file of the people—and especially the 
‘sportsmen’—don’t know it. Here is 
an inspiring challenge to the outdoor writers 
of America and a plain and solemn respon- 
sibility.” 

Mr. Stephens has, through this plain talk, 
written our editorial for us. He has shown 
the responsibility that rests not alone upon 
administrators and outdoor writers but on 
everyone interested in wildlife. This is no 
time for complacency.—August-September, 
1946 Nature Magazine. 








SEE PAGES 18 AND 19 FOR XMAS BOOK SUGGESTIONS 
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TRAINING MEN FOR THE HOME FRONT 


HE term G.I. has come into common 

usage in the United States during the 
past few years, and we are proud of the 
record established by these trained civilian 
soldiers, whom we have affectionately come 
to know as GI.’s. But I want to tell you 
today about a different kind of a civilian 
soldier—if we were to use just initials, 
their designation would be G.P.’s—which, in 
the language of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, stands for Game Protectors. 

Yes, these are the soldiers in our Com- 
monwealth who are serving in the front line 
of defense of our vast Natural Resources. 
They stand guard over the wildlife of the 
fields and forests in the vast domain founded 
by William Penn and known as Penns 
Woods, a wonderful heritage which we want 
to) pass on to our descendants to enjoy. To 
do this we must use the Great Outdoors in 
a much wiser manner than did our Pioneer 
Forefathers. 

When the General Assembly in 1895 
authorized the appointment of a Game Com- 
mission (the original six Members were not 
appointed until November 17, 1896), the law 
empowered the Commission to appoint not 
to exceed ten (10) Game Protectors. It 
stipulated that they should receive no com- 
pensation or expenses. They were entitled 
to one-half of the penalties collected, plus 
certain fees. 

While the Commission from the beginning 
endeavored to secure the services of capable 
men, the appointments in the early days 
quite often were largely political. Most of 
these men were hardboiled, courageous in- 
dividuals, because they had to perform their 
duties in an era when knockdown, drag-out 
tactics of necessity were the custom among 
law enforcement officers. 


The term “Game Warden,” as these offi- 
cers were then generally called, definitely 
had a stigma attached to it, largely because 
the more penalties they collected the greater 
was their income. By and large, those early 
pioneer Game Protectors were loyal, efficient 
men, and rendered unusual service during a 
period when respect for the Game Laws 
was practically non-existent. 

One of the most important early advance- 
ments made by the Commission was the 
elimination of the part penalty for prosecu- 
tions, and paying the Game Protectors sal- 
aries, though meager they were, for their 
services. As the work expanded, the quali- 
fications for these officers became more ex- 
acting, and greater care became essential in 
the selection of field personnel. 

In 1924 the Commission established the 
competitive examination system in the se- 
lection of field officers, and while this was 
a great improvement over the old plan, it 
still did not provide trained men. The old 
method of giving an appointee a badge, com- 
mission, game law book, and other creden- 
tials, and then sending him out on a job 
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where he would have contact daily with the 
constitutional rights of our citizens still con- 
tinued in effect. He was supposed to over- 
come the antagonism against game law en- 
forcement, and to win friends for this new 
program of game conservation and restora- 
tion. This was really expecting too much 
of all but a few exceptional men. 

It is true that long ago the Commission 
recognized the need for some kind of train- 
ing, and the conference school of instruction 
method was adopted. All field officers were 
called to Harrisburg for the first conference 
in 1920. Subsequently, conferences of this 
type were held in various parts of the State 
in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1927, and the final one 
was held at Mt. Gretna in 1930, after the 
field force was fully uniformed in the fall 
of 1929. These conferences did much good, 
but they were too large; too much instruc- 
tion had to be crowded into two or three 
days in each instance, so that the full value 
intended could not be gained from them. 

The work of the Game Commission had 
greatly increased; land was being purchased 
and had to be managed to the best interests 
of a game supply; more hunters in the field 
necessitated a more efficient law enforce- 
ment group of officers; bounties were paid 
for the killing of predators; public relations 
programs of wild bird and animal exhibits, 
motion pictures, etc., were becoming more 
popular, and speakers were being requested 
for all kinds of public programs, so that the 


work of a modern Game Protector gradually 
developed into a recognized vocation, a 
profession. Men could no longer be ex- 
pected to learn all of these duties through 
the hard knocks of experience or the “trial 
and error” method. It wasn’t fair either to 
the sportsmen or the officers to ask any 
man to become proficient over night in these 
many lines of activity without instruction. 

The Members of the Game Commission 
over the years have felt that business meth- 
ods and practices can be applied to any 
public undertaking with the same high de- 
gree of success as in commerce. The need 
for better equipping our field officers be- 
came imperative, and in 1932 President Ross 
L. Leffler conceived the idea of a Training 
School where they could be given training 
courses similar to those which enterprising 
businesses had long been using. 

The next step was to decide where this 
School should be located. About that time 
the Game Commission purchased a tract of 
State Game Lands seven miles northwest 
of Brockway, in Jefferson County, known 
as the Marshall lands. On this tract Mr. 
Marshall had a summer home, a large barn, 
garages, and other buildings. Former Com- 
missioner John M. Phillips, to whom the 
property had been offered before the Com- 
mission bought it, suggested that this 
beautiful site would be an ideal place for 
the School, and his idea was adopted by the 
Commission. A training School for Game 
Protectors became a reality in 1932, and 
again Pennsylvania had pioneered in a move- 
ment that later spread to many of the 
States of the Union. 

It was decided to hold one-week in- 
service training classes of instruction for all 
of the field officers during the summer of 
1932, and 139 men attended over a period of 
six weeks. This in-service training was 
repeated in 1933, 1934, and 1935. Besides 
helping the men to become more familiar 
with their duties, it proved to be a morale 
builder, and many happy days can be re- 
called of the Training School associations. 
But new men were still being selected by 
competitive examination and put to work in 
the field immediately. 

It would be fundamentally wrong to have 
an untrained person suddenly decide to open 
a Doctor’s office, diagnose peoples’ ills, dis- 
pense medicines and drugs, or perform oper- 
ations, without possibly even a knowledge 
of anatomy. In like manner, it was still 
wrong to hand a man a game law book, a 
badge, permit him to carry a gun capable 
of taking human life by the single pull of a 
trigger, and expect him to properly discharge 
all of the duties coming under his authority, 
without learning the basic things which make 
game conservation activities click. 

The Commission, therefore, in 1936 decided 
to make the School permanent, and use it 
primarily for the training of new men. 
This also was a national innovation. These 
men were to be selected from applicants 
meeting rigid requirements and qualifica- 
tions. Height and weight requirement were 


(Continued on page 34) 











ENDELL WIEAND was beginning to 

wish that he’d never seen a bear. The 
shadows were tall on the steep sides of the 
ravine, and the cliffs glittered with dripping 
icicles. He took a deep breath whenever 
he passed a fragrant pine, but scarcely heard 
the icy waters of the creek falling against 
the stones. 

“What's eatin’ ye, Wenn?” Gramp Hard- 
egan squinted up into the face of his friend 
as they sloshed along through the fast- 
melting snow. “Ye were spry enough when 
we found them bear tracks, "bout an hour 
ago; now ye walk like ye got lead in 
your boots.” 


“I'm fine,” Wieand said. “You just 
imagine . . .” 

Sandy MacMillan was in the lead. “It’s 
you who are imagining things, lad.” He 


stopped and laid a hand on Wieand’s arm. 
“You're thinkin’ what might happen to you 
at The Club if you shot at the bear and 
missed.” 

“It'd spoil his record.” Gramp was look- 
ing for a place to rest. “He’s one of the 
few men I know who's been able to practice 
what he preaches.” 

“I wish the initiation were over.” Wieand 
leaned up against a dry stone, his gun still 
cradled in his arm. “I’ve waited half my 
life to get in that Cliff Dwellers Hunt Club; 
now, I’m as jumpy as a June bug.” 

“You’re the envy of every man in the 
county,” Gramp told him, perching on a 
flat rock near the creek. “I'd give my eye- 
teeth to belong to a Club like that. Fifty 
members with 10,000 acres of wild land 
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“I hate to tell you this’, Gramp said, “but you didn’t shoot just one bear 


this afternoon; you shot three!” 


“Forty-nine since Judge Reynolds died,” 
Sandy corrected him. “We'll get back to 
fifty, tonight.” 

“Yeah!” Wieand sighed, “if I don’t break 
any of the game rules before sundown. 
Maybe I should have stayed home, today, 
but Frenchy Peters insisted si 

There was a shout from the other side 
of the ravine. “Yo, ho! Make haste, my 
friends!” It was Frenchy Peters. “These 
tracks, they are getting too fresh for one 
man to follow.” 

“We’re coming.” Wendell Wieand should- 
ered his gun, but he couldn’t remember 
when he’d had so little interest in bears. 

“Not scared are you, Wenn?” Peters’ 
laugh was pointed; insinuating. 

“No, I'm not scared.” 

Then it dawned on Wieand that Frenchy 
had been taking these verbal pot shots at 
him ever since they first picked up the 
trail of the two bears. It was in that little 
sunlit clearing where Pine Creek tumbles 
into Rocky Run. Wieand found the tracks 
first and called to the others. 


“Hey, fellows!” he yelled. “Bears! Come 
a-runnin”!” 
“Run?” Frenchy Peters slipped on a 


clump of wet grass and almost took a 
tumble, but he was the first one there. 

Gramp Hardegan half-jumped, half-slid 
off a huge rock and landed in six inches of 
slush. He swished the water off the seat 
of his pants and hobbled over to examine 
the footprints in the snow. 

“They’re bear tracks,” he grinned. 
as I’m alive.” 


“Sure 


“Oui” Peters shouted. “The one, she is as 
big as an elephant’s!” 

Sandy MacMillan was crashing around in 
a little patch of evergreens. He climbed 
toward the others, shielding his camera from 
the dripping trees. “Wait, lads!” he called. 
“I want to get a picture. First bear tracks of 
the season, for me.” 

Wieand shifted his gun to the other shoul- 
der and squatted down on his heels to get a 
better look at the prints. “You can’t be too 
sure about bear tracks,” he said, “or any 
other kind of tracks—when the snow is 
melting.” 

“Listen to him!” Peters smiled, but there 
was a sharp edge to his voice. “Membership 
in the Cliff Dwellers Hunt Club makes one 
an authority on bears!” 

“I’m not a member—yet.” The color in 
Wieand’s cheeks crept up to his ears. “To- 
night, maybe, if my luck holds good.” 

“Aye!” nodded Sandy, “and that ye will.” 

The Scotsman screwed up his face as he 
adjusted his camera. “Pay no mind to Peters. 
It’s many a year, now, he’s been tryin’ to get 
in that same Club, himself.” 

Peters stained a clean patch of snow with 
a dribble of tobacco juice as he turned and 
walked down towards Rocky Run. 

Gramp concentrated on the bear tracks. 
He smoothed the edge of one print with the 
toe of his boot. 

“Wieand’s dead right,” Gramp said. “When 
the snow’s meltin’ like this, it spreads out in 
all directions when you stev on it—the softer 
the snow, the more it spreads.” The old man 
demonstrated his point by planting his own 
footprints in an unbroken patch of white. 
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“If both them tracks was made at once,” 
Gramp continued. “I’d bet on a mother bear 
and her cub. Otherwise, we might be on the 
trail of two half-grown bears—or mebbe two 
old ones. You just can’t tell.” 


“What makes the difference?” asked 
Peters, coming back to the group. “One 
might get the two of them, no? A bear 


steak, she would taste mighty good.” 


“Just be sure that both bears are over one 
year old,” Wieand said. “There’s no excuse 
for anyone to violate the game laws.” 

“That is what you say, my friend.” Peters’ 
mouth was drawn to a thin, straight line. 
“When I live in Canada, I belong to the best 
clubs. Here, they will not take me because 
of a little . . . accident. They remember, 
always, the spiked buck!” 

Wieand said nothing. He just stood up and 
looked at Peters. It takes more than a clean 
sports record to get in a Club like that, he 
thought. Character is the big thing; besides, 
you have to be an all-around good fellow. 

“In 1925, it was, I come here from 
Quebec,” Frenchy said. “I buy a factory; I 
make much money. The Gramps and I go 
hunting. Suddenly, one day, a four-antlered 
deer we see—standing in a thicket. The 
weather, she is cold; my glasses, they are 
foggy. I stop, I take careful aim—I bring 
him down.” 

“You should’ve seen him,” Gramp chuck- 
led. “He was awful cocky until we reached 
the carcass and found that he’d shot a poor 
little spike buck—’bout a year ’n’ a half old.” 

“A clean slate I had, up to then,” Frenchy 
continued. “Still I don’t know how she 
happens. I theenk it was the fog on my 
glasses. I shut my eyes . . . I see him now. 
In a clump of staghorn sumach he is stand- 

‘I'm sorry, Frenchy,” Wieand said. “I 
know how you feel about The Club.” 

“Funniest thing I ever saw.” Gramp 
chuckled, deep down in his throat, like the 
drumming of a ruffed grouse. “One minute, 
Peters was standin’ there, braggin’ "bout his 
four-point buck; the next minute, he had his 
tail between his legs like a sheep-killin’ 
dog.” 

They all laughed—even Peters. 

Wieand looked at his watch. “The sun sets 
at four-forty-eight. Think these tracks will 
be here, tomorrow?” 

“Non! Non!” Peters still had that set line 
about his mouth. “We’re tailing ’°em, now!” 


And so, as they slipped and slid through 
the mud and slush, Wendell Wieand began 
to wish that he’d never seen a bear. Other 
years, he could hardly wait until the bear 
season opened. Today, he knew that he 
should be back at the clubhouse, working on 
his speech. They expected him to say a few 
words, after the initiation, and he hadn’t 
gotten past the “Mr. President and Fellow 
Club Members.” 

The trail followed the creek into a dead- 
end valley shaped like a pear. It was full of 
pines, firs, spruces and evergreens. Wieand 
remembered it as it was in summer, when 
every big rock looked like a moss-covered 
castle with hanging gardens of ferns, and the 
forest floor was a carpet of brown pine 
needles. 

“We’re headed straight for the Devil’s 
Rockpile,” Gramp said. “That’s a mighty 
good place for a bear’s den. They can hole 
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up there and sleep all winter without any- 
one disturbin’ ’em.” 

“Aye,” Sandy agreed. “There’s a cave on 
either side of that stony hill.” 

“You and Peters take this side,” the old 
man suggested, “and Wieand and I'll go 
‘round to the other.” 

The hole on the far side of the Rockpile 
was very small; hardly large enough for an 
old bear to squeeze through. 

“I don’t think we should take any chances 
on wounding the animals in a place like 
this,” Wieand told Gramp. “Black bears 
usually mind their own business, but, as you 
know, they’ll put up a good fight if they’re 
cornered or wounded.” 

“Take careful aim,” Gramp yelled at the 
boys, “an’ be sure you get ’em with the first 
shot. I’m savin’ my lead for that cuss that’s 
been robbin’ my bee hives!” 

The sun dropped behind the mountain and 
the men could feel the dampness closing in 
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around them. Wendell looked at his watch a 
half-dozen times while he was waiting for 
the bear to show himself. 

“We'll be here all night,” he said, “unless 
we bait ’em out or smoke ’em out.” 

Wendell selected six round pebbles and 
popped them into the opening. One, two, 
three—hit the back of the cave with a sharp 
crack, The next two disappeared into 
silence. Wieand was only ten feet away 
when he hurled the last missile into the den. 
Before he could unwind, a long black snout 
and two beady eyes came snarling out of the 
darkness. Instinctively, he stepped back a 
few paces. His boots hit a muddy spot and 
he almost took a tumble. 

The bear tossed its head to one side and 
let out a howl which cracked the icicles on 
the cliff and played ball on the sides of the 
ravine. It also took the lead out of Wieand’s 
feet. He slipped and slid through the slush, 
side-stepping away from that hungry-look- 
ing mouth with its red tongue and gleaming 
white teeth. There was a big, flat. stone at 
the edge of the creek where he’d have solid 
footing. He backed up, the last few feet with 
his gun pointed towards the angry bruin. 

Gramp had one eye on the bear and one 
on Wieand. “Better hold your fire,” he said, 
“until we’re sure he’s a legal bear.” 

“Twenty-five feet’s far enough.” Wieand 
scraped some of the mud off his boots and 
took a firm stand on the stone. 


They could see the bear’s ears, in the dusk, 
and the white spots around his mouth. 
Gramp took another squint at Wieand. He 
was standing there, like a statue, with his 
fur cap pushed back on his head; his hands 
gripping the rifle tight enough to split the 
butt. 

The bear’s neck followed his snarling head, 
then his big hairy paws came out, one after 
the other. 

“He’s legal,” Gramp yelled. 
two-hundred pounder!” 


But the more they looked at him, the big- 
ger he got. Wieand didn’t wait to get a shot 
behind the shoulder. He just steadied his 
aim and fired. The head and fore legs dis- 
appeared, for a minute, then came right back 
out again. 

“Take your time,” Gramp quavered, “and 
hit him between the eyes!” The old man 
was standing near a small dead tree with 
one hand on the lowest limb. 

Wieand blazed away, for the second time, 
and the same thing happened. The shot just 
seemed to stun the bear for a minute. He 
acted like a jack-in-the-box, drawing his 
head in, then sticking it right back out again. 

“Good gosh-A’mighty!” yelled Wieand. 
“He’s got nine lives!” 

“You're not firin’ blanks, are you?” Gramp 
joshed him, but Wieand didn’t answer. He 
waited until the bear was halfway out of the 
den, then took careful aim and pulled the 
trigger. He got him, that time—right be- 
tween the eyes. 

Meanwhile, there were some shots on the 
other side of the cave. The boys were yell- 
ing at Wieand, so he just took one look at 
his middle-sized bear and went around to 
see what luck they had. Gramp investigated 
Wieand’s kill a little more thoroughly than 
he did, then hurried over to where Mac- 
Millan and Peters were gloating over a huge 
mother bear that must have weighed four 
hundred pounds. Peters’ bullet had laid Mrs. 
Bruin low and there was much laughing and 
back-slapping over the fact that they had 
bagged the season’s limit for their party on 
the first day. 

“Let us go over to see Wieand’s bear,” 
Peters said, but Gramp blocked the way. 

“It’s only a two-hundred-pounder,” Gramp 
told them. “Besides, it’s gettin’ late. We'll 
have to make tracks if we get out of this 
ravine before it’s pitch black.” 

“Gramp’s right, as usual.” Sandy Mac- 
Millan looked up at the darkening sky. “A 
lad could break his leg on that rocky trail.” 

“l'I] borrow Slim Johnson’s mule,” Gramp 
said. “We can come back, first thing in the 
morning, and drag the bears out.” 

The others agreed. 


“Must be a 


When they reached the cars, Gramp 
climbed in beside Wieand. Peters rode with 
MacMillan. They had a little trouble get- 
ting out of the slush, but were soon on their 
way with Sandy in the lead. 

Wieand settled himself behind the wheel, 
happy and relaxed. “Well, Gramp,” he said, 
“what do you think of my bear?” 

“Which one?” Gramp asked. 

“Which one? Why the one I shot this aft- 
ernoon, of course!” 

“T hate to tell you this,” Gramp said, “but 
you didn’t shoot just one bear this afternoon; 
you shot three!” 

“You’re kidding!” Wendell pulled over to 


(Continued on page 39) 
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DON'T MAKE MY DUCK POND A REFUGE 


By ALBERT M. DAY* 


Photos U. S. 


Fish and Wildlife Service. 





Lower Souris Refuge in North Dakota. 


44 HY, in the name of common sense,” 

a friend of mine recently asked me, 
“does the United States Government—my 
Country-—-want to ruin my duck hunting’ 
Why does it persist in buying up all the 
good duck marshes and making refuges out 
of them? Why do I have to buy a dollar 
Duck Stamp when Uncle Sam not only puts 
all sorts of restrictions on how, when and 
where I can hunt, but bottles up my favorite 
marsh? Where do I get off? 

“‘Tll have you know I help raise these 
ducks,” he insisted as he warmed up to his 
subject. “I contribute to Ducks Unlimited 
for its duck factories in Canada. We pro- 
duce the birds, and then you guys in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service hoard them on the 
refuges where we are not allowed to shoot 
How come?” 

The fellow was just about as wet as a duck 
hunter can ever be—and that is really moist 
—because refuges were not ruining his hunt- 
ing, they were helping it. They were holding 
the birds in his area longer, and giving them 
a safe place to rest. This fellow figured he 
ought to have his ducks as handy as clay 
pigeons. He wanted them ready made. He 
wanted to shoot them on his day off, and 
then expect a new batch waiting to be pul- 
verized the next time he went out. 

But ducks are not like that. You can’t 
stack them up like clay targets. Managing 
the nation’s waterfowl resources isn’t quite 
that simple. It takes more than the pur- 
chase of a duck stamp and a hunting license 
and a contribution to Ducks Unlimited. It 
takes a lot of intelligent planning, good en- 
forcement and current information on popu- 
* Director. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


lations to make the program click. And then 
there are many unknown factors that must 
be considered. For instance, when we made 
last season’s regulations we could only guess 
the probable number of hunters there would 
be. The war hadn’t ended when they were 
decided on. 


Refuges and sanctuaries must be located 
all along the flight lanes and in the southern 
wintering grounds. Breeding areas in Can- 
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ada and Alaska aren’t enough. They are 
only half the story. Maybe a gunner com- 
plains when Uncle Sam takes over Marshy 
Point, his old gun club. If it had been 
someone else’s place, he would have been in 
favor of it, because most waterfowl hunters 
have seen enough to realize that the refuge 
principle is the backbone of permanent 
waterfowl shooting in this country. And 
they know that their Duck Stamp helps to 
buy and develop and maintain it. Most 
everyone is in favor of refuges—on someone 
else’s marsh. 

The last 20 years has taught us a lot about 
waterfowl management and emphasized the 
need for a well-rounded refuge program. The 
decade between 1925 and 1935 saw the water- 
fowl population going rapidly down hill. 
While a growing number of wildfow] lovers 
realized that robbing the birds of their 
marshes through drainage for agriculture 
and mosquito control and channel straight- 
ening and other so-called land improve- 
ments was bound to have its effect, little 
was done to stop it. A few refuges were 
established but they were not too effective. 
Instead, the control of the take through the 
annual hunting regulations was about the 
only device used in the management program 
of those years. 

At the beginning of this 10-year period, 
107 days of hunting were permitted. At the 
end, in 1935, the season was cut to 30 days. 
In addition, some species in particular danger 
of extermination were given complete pro- 
tection. Devices such as baiting and live 
decoys that led to heavy kills locally were 
outlawed. During this decade our concem 
was over the take at the end of the breed- 
ing season rather than over how many 





Planting wild rice on the Souris Refuge. 
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breeding pairs could find suitable spots to 
nest and bring forth a new crop. 

Since 1935 our management policies have 
undergone a drastic revision. To be sure, 
the take by hunters is still highly important. 
The annual regulations provide the one de- 
vice that can quickly be made to keep the 
kill below the annual increase or that can 
be made to send more birds back to the 
breeding marshes each spring. But in addi- 
tion to regulating the take, we now think 
also in terms of restoring the environment, 
of reflooding drained marshes, and of pro- 
viding a water supply as permanent as it is 
possible to make it. When that goal has 
been accomplished, we need not again face 
the situation of 10 short years ago when it 
looked as though the sport of waterfowl 
shooting would be lost to our sons. 

During the 1935-44 period around 3% 
million acres in the United States have been 
restored, improved and set aside for water- 
fowl. Much of this work has been possible 
because of the income derived from the sale 
of Duck Stamps, which brings in between 1 
and 1% million dollars each year. Addi- 
tional annual appropriations are made by the 
Congress, and numerous emergency funds 
were used when they were available a few 
years ago. In Camada, the provincial gov- 
ernment and prairie farms _ rehabilitation 
programs, aided by the work of American 
sportsmen through Ducks Unlimited, brought 
back many thousands of acres and converted 
them into productive marshes. 


“What about Mother Nature? Has she 
been asleep or has she helped? You may 
well ask. In my opinion she has been the 
chief factor. No one can put water into those 
myriad potholes and keep it there without 
adequate rainfall. Man can only look ahead 
and plan on how best to meet the next 
drouth cycle. By wisely impounding, hus- 
banding and managing the runoff and the 
permanent streams, we can ease the shock 
when drouth hits. It has been fortunate 
that such programs in the States and in 
Canada have gone forward in the lush years. 
They will: meet their real test later. 
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Planting soft stem bulrush seed. 


But breeding refuges aren't enough. Surely, 
they are highly important, but it is just as 
essential that the birds have a place to go 
after they survive the hazards of nesting, 
predators, botulism and accidents until they 
are developed enough to take wing. Then 
they must run the gauntlet of a million and 
a half hunters scattered all the way from 
Maine to Washington and Florida to Cali- 
fornia. For every day of the open season— 
almost three months last year—someone, 
somewhere, was banging away at them. 

Don’t forget that although you could 
legally pursue them only during the 80-day 
season, the ducks and geese themselves had 
to be on the alert for 122 days if they were 
to avoid sudden death or crippling—depend- 
ing on how good a duck hunter you are. 
From September 20, when the Northern Zone 





Ideal marsh areas of Lake Malheur Bird Refuge, Oregon. 


cover for many species of wildlife. 


Bulrushes afford food and 


opened, until January 20, when the Southern 
closed, thousands of hunters planted them- 
selves across the lines of flight like a defend- 
ing army, each one hoping to get his limit. 
If all went out at once and bagged their 
limit every day, the supply would last about 
one week. 

In fact, one limit of 10 ducks to each duck 
hunter—and there were 1,500,000 Duck 
Stamps sold in the fall of 1944—would mean 
a total kill of 15 million birds. Add to these 
the cripples and the natural mortality, and it 
is all the crop will stand. The 80-day sea- 
son was designed to spread the hunting priv- 
ileges so that everyone would have an op- 
portunity to get some birds as the fall 
weather stirred the migration urge and as 
they came out of the breeding areas in suc- 
cessive waves on their way south. It was 
not intended that every spot should have 
80 days of good shooting. 

Sanctuaries spotted strategically along the 
flight paths are highly important. These 
follow, on a national scale, the pattern of 
every good duck hunting club ever operated. 
Old-time duck hunters always arranged 
“loafing ponds” which were never disturbed, 
or “rest days,” so that the birds would not 
be continually harassed and driven away. 

Paradoxical as it may sound, refuges are 
an advantage to the hunters and the birds at 
the same time. The feed provided by good 
management is essential to the very existence 
of the ducks, while the attraction of some- 
thing to eat and a place to rest in safety 
holds the flocks in the vicinity so the shooting 
in adjacent fields and marshes is improved 
over a longer time. Refuges also can go 
a long way in preventing crop depredations. 
If sufficient feed is available on the sanctu- 
aries, the ducks can be bombed, frightened 
and even herded by airplanes off the farmers’ 
fields back on to the lands provided for them. 

The pinch in the waterfowl management 
program is rapidly developing in the winter- 
ing grounds. The breeding areas are in fairly 
good shape, but we are fast approaching the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PASSENGER PIGEONS AS I SAW THEM AND THEIR LAST GREAT FLIGHT 
OVER LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


ERSONS who have seen passenger 

pigeons are becoming rare and they 
are usually among the few who were born 
before 1870. Born, as I was, in 1875 I con- 
sider myself highly fortunate to have seen 
the birds. At meetings of the Delaware 
Valley Ornithological Club I enjoy indivi- 
dual honors as a man who has seen the 
passenger pigeon. The late Dr. Witmer 
Stone, of the Philadelphia Academy of Na- 
tural Sciences, one of America’s leading 
Ornithologists, always envied me this good 
fortune. Although he was born in 1865 the 
passenger pigeon was not on his amazingly 
large, life list of birds seen. 

Of the billions of passenger pigeons that 
were in North America, even as late as 
eighty years ago, the last one known to be 
alive died in the Cincinnati Zoo Septem- 
ber, 1914. She was affectionately called Mar- 
tha. When she died Ornithologists mourned 
the end of a great tragedy. As the late 
Theodore Roosevelt aptly said “The passing 


* Director of the Franklin and Marshall College 
Museum. 


By Dr. HERBERT H. BECK” 


Illustrations by J. B. Abbott 


of the passenger pigeon has left the World 
the poorer.” 


Anyone who reports on an important orni- 
thological observation, which he made fifty- 
eight years ago, must show evidence that 
he qualified as a bird observer at that time. 
My evidence is this: I was born November 
1875 at the Beck Family School for Boys at 
Lititz, northern Lancaster County, Pa. My 
father, Abraham R. Beck, called his school 
property Audubon Villa. Ornithology was 
automatically part of the school’s curriculum. 
Early in my life, when I was about six 
years old, my father pointed out to me a 
Blackburnian warbler in the home yard. 
Nature could not have furnished a more 
stimulating thrill to a child’s interests. The 
brilliant orange red throat of that bird, 
seen at close range, kindled a spark of in- 
terest in birds which has enflamed ever 
since Coues Key to North American Birds 
became my bible. I really knew most of the 
Lancaster County birds before I was twelve. 
Another feature of the school was rifle 
shooting. All of the boys were taught to 
handle a gun. There was usually at least 
one rifle match a week. I was shooting with 


a Flobert .222 when I was six. There was 
hunting too. Father or one of the older boys 
took the shot with the Henry single-barreled, 
muzzle-loading shotgun. I shot my first 
game bird, a sandpiper, with a .22 rifle, 
when I was nine. A little later I began to 
read Frank Forester’s classic of field-sports’ 
“Warwick Woodlands.” That tale of wood- 
cock, quail and grouse shooting was a fac- 
tor in making me a gunner the rest of my 
life. I have kept a diary of hunting days 
from 1884 to 1945. It may not be unique in 
Pennsylvania but it is unusual. 

My red letter day, the day I saw the 
passenger pigeons, was in the first week 
in September, 1888. I was then nearly thir- 
teen, and I had shot considerable game, 
particularly doves. 


Among the patrons of my father’s school, 
including the Thaws of Pittsburgh, the War- 
burtons and Strawbridges of Philadelphia, 
the Grundys of Bristol and many other 
prominent families, were the Blacks of 
York. That September week in 1888 I was 
visiting my pal, Chauncey F. Black, Jr. at 
his father’s home, Willow Bridges, then in 
the southwest suburbs of York, Pa. Willow 
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Bridges was connected by fields with the 
mansion, Brockie, the home of Mrs. Jere- 
miah Black, young Chauncey’s grandmother, 
on a hill above it. The Black estates were 
among the show places of Pennsylvania at 
that time. Doves were fairly plentiful on 
and about the Black lands and Chauncey, 
who was about my age, and I were gunning 
for them. Chauncey F. Black, Junior’s father, 
had entrusted us with his field gun. It was 
a double-barreled, breech-loading, 10 gauge 
gun, and I think it was a Parker. It was 
the first breech-loading shotgun I ever 
handled. 


Suddenly, as we hunted, there came into 
view a flock of wild pigeons. That is what 
Coues, annotating them as “eminently gre- 
garious,” and my father called them and I 
immediately knew them, mostly from father’s 
vivid descriptions. They were notably larger 
than the “turtle” doves, which they re- 
sembled in conformation and flight. They 
were in a fairly good sized flock, at least 
150, possibly 175. They were shy and wary 
and we were not able to stalk them, though 
we tried our best. But what I remember 
clearly, and I have made a mental note of 
it ever since, was their flight maneuvers as 
they sped into a large white oak tree, alone 
at the corner of a field, about 350 yards 
from us. Driving toward the tree above its 
top they suddenly dropped at a 45° angle, 
converged funnel-like near the ground, then 
sharply rose spreading into the branches 
above them. Jacob Bates Abbott illustrates 
the pattern of the alighting pigeons, a collec- 
tive order which I have never seen in any 
other species of birds, from my sketch of 
the observation. 


With little doubt this alighting maneuver 
was distinctive of the passenger pigeon. It 
was probably an automtaic habit evolved 
through centuries by these rapid flying, per- 
sistently gregarious birds, masses of which 
had a better chance of finding perches for all 
if they rose into a heavily foliaged tree 
from below its branches than if they drove 
straight into its foliage. 

Chauncey and I were thrilled by the 
sight of the birds and enthusiastically re- 
ported it to his father, as I did to mine 
when I returned to Audubon Villa. 

The first of my ancestors who recorded an 
observation of the pigeons was my great- 
great grandfather, Bernhard Adam Grubé. 
Retired as a missionary among the Indians, 
as pastor of the Lititz Moravian Congrega- 
tion, Grubé made this entry in the Church 
Diary: “March 26, 1780. At the Sunrise 
Service of Easter the brightness of the 
lovely morning was suddenly eclipsed by 
the passing overhead of countless multitudes 
of wild pigeons flying with their wanted 
swiftness from south to north.” The service 
was being held in the Lititz Moravian Ceme- 
tery. 

By curious coincidence my father was 
the same age, when he saw the last great 
flight of pigeons that passed over Lancaster 
County, that I was when I saw them in 
neighboring York County. Born December 
1833, Abraham R. Beck, in 1907, described 
the great flight thus: “In the spring—March 
or April—of 1846 a vast migration of wild 
pigeons, reminding one of those described 
by Audubon as common in his day and the 
only instance of that magnitude that I have 
ever known, passed over Lititz, flying from 
south to north. It was on a Saturday after- 
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noon. I had taken up my box of water 
colors for pastime, when one of my com- 
panions—Dick Tschudy—chum of my heart— 
rushed into the room breathlessly announc- 
ing the wonderful flight; and then we ran 
as fast as legs could carry to the road front- 
ing my father’s school playground (in the 
vicinity of the southwest corner of Cedar 
and East Orange Streets) which was the best 
locality affording open observation. The 
dense mass of pigeons extended from over- 
head seemingly—beheld in the perspective— 
to the eastern horizon, and as far north 
and south as the eye could reach; and was 
continuous from about 12:30 to 4:30 P. M. 
The day, as I remember it, was blustery 
and clouded; had it not been for the latter 
condition the birds must have cast a dis- 
tinct shadow upon the landscape, so closely 
were they massed. Of those who went 
gunning for them I recollect only James H. 
Miksch, who took his stand on the Lan- 
caster road (where is now our house) and 
bagged some ten or twelve. Their crops, 
upon dissection, were found to contain un- 
digested rice. One mighty detachment of 
the main flock settled upon the orchard of 
the farm which, later, we knew as Johnson 
Miller’s, breaking off, with their piled up 
weight, thick limbs of the apple trees; an- 
other great division whirled down upon 
Pine Hill, where, roosting in the woods 
that night, many were captured. Perhaps 
the main flock flew as far north as the 
Furance Hills, occupying most of the wood- 
land between that locality and Pine Hill.” 

Supplementing this written description 
my father told me that “after it was all over 
we boys felt as though a circus had been 
in town.” The pigeons that day in 1846 had 
been following the same flyway as when 
Grubé saw them in 1780. 

This account of the last great flight was 
verified by the late Dr. M. W. Raub, former 
Curator of the Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege Museum, who told me that, as a boy 
of ten, he had seen it at his home in south- 
ern Lancaster County, about twenty-five 
miles south of Lititz. He verified the date, 
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early spring 1846. There is no local record 
of any similar great flight since that time. 
P.. Alexander Wilson (1766-1813) saw a flight 
in Kentucky similar in size to that in Lanc- 
aster County in 1846. He assumed the flock 
to be a mile in breadth, although he be- 
lieved it much more. It was four hours in 
passing him, and he supposed it to be mev- 
ing at the rate of a mile a minute; there- 
fore there was a minimum of 240 square 
miles of pigeons. He assumed each square 
yard contained three birds. His estimate, on 
this basis of calculation, was 2,230,272,000 
birds. 

Cutting down Wilson’s assumed flight 
speed to fifty miles an hour, which is 
probably more nearly correct, and applying 
his other calculations to Abraham R. Beck’s 
observation, which recorded practically the 
same breadth and length of flock as did 
Wilson’s (although A.RB.’s “overhead to 
horizon” was certainly more than a mile) 
it is certain that more than a billion and a 
half passenger pigeons passed over Lanc- 
aster County that afternoon in the early 
spring of 1846. That was more than ten 
times the number of wildfowl of all species 
in all of North America to-day. (Recent 
estimate of wildfowl by the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service is 125,000,000.) 
1846-1946, what a “Century of Progress” 
can do to birdlife! 

In the early eighteen seventies the pigeons 
passed over the City of Lancaster, Pa. in a 
line neither ends of which could be seen 
by the late Charles Spicer, who was stand- 
ing in Penn Square when the birds passed 
over him west to east. In this decade con- 
siderable numbers were still being shot and 
trapped locally. In 1888, the year I saw them 
in York County, three were shot near 
Lititz, and there is other evidence that this 
was the time of their last greatly reduced 
but somewhat general local flight. 

Probably the last passenger pigeon shot 
in Lancaster County was taken September 
26, 1891. It is an immature bird, which with 
four other fine specimens, is now in the 
Franklin and Marshall College Museum. 
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The Pennsylvania Game Commission raised and released over 13,000 bobwhite quail last year. 


GAME BIRDS NEED MORE VITAMIN A 


Photos Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Editors Note: The accompanying article 
on the diets of game birds in propagating 
farms is a collaboration by R. B. Nestler 
and R. Stow of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, United States Department of the In- 
terior, Patuxent Research Refuge, Bowie, 
Md., and W. R. Kauffman of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Beltsville Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. The authors express appre- 
ciation to H. Bastrom, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, D. Metzler, United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, and William Brew, man- 
ager of the Organic Laboratory of the Ral- 
ston Purina Co., for their valuable as- 
sistance. 


ITAMIN A holds a very important place 

in the diet of game birds. In fact, it is ab- 
solutely essential for their survival and re- 
production. This fact has been established 
by recent studies conducted at Patuxent 
Research Refuge to determine the bobwhite 
quail’s vitamin A requirements for breed- 
ing, growth and maintenance. 


Three generations of pen-reared birds, 
totaling 2,224 quail, were used in the ex- 
periments, and the research was conducted 
in such a manner that the effect of a defici- 
ency in the first generation could be traced 
through the third generation. A complete 
summary of data with a discussion of its 
significance and importance to both pen- 
reared and wild quail, was presented at the 
Eleventh North American Wildlife Confer- 
ence, and will be found in the Transactions 
of that Conference, ‘published by the Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Requirements of Breeders 


Survival of the breeders, their production 
and hatch of eggs, and the survival of their 
offspring to 10 weeks of age, increased in 
direct proportion with the increased quan- 
tity of vitamin A in the diet from zero to 
8.000 I.U. per lb. of feed, whether from fish 
oil, pure vitamin A, or carotene. The op- 
timum level of this nutrient for reproduc- 
tion, and the livability of the offspring was 


at 6,000 I.U. per lb. of feed. Regardless of 
the growth diet, only 30% of the offspring 
survived from parents on 3,000 I.U., 42% 
from those on 4,000 I.U., and 54% from those 
on 6,000 IU. *I. U. refers to so many 
International Units. 


In fact, the effect of the parents’ diet on 
the offspring was apparent even during the 
latters’ own breeding season a year later. 
Storage of vitamin A in the livers was also 
in direct proportion to the level of vitamin 
A in the diet, but carotene was not stored 
as efficiently as true vitamin A. 


During the winter following the first 
breeding season, when vitamin A was re- 
moved for four weeks from the maintenance 
diet of the first generation of birds, survival 
again was in direct proportion to the quan- 
tity of the nutrient that had been in the 
production diet. Only 14% of quail that had 
been on 2,000 LU. of vitamin A during the 
summer survived, in comparison to 92% of 
those on 8,000 I.U. 
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Requirements of Growing Stock 


Chicks without access to vitamin A, al- 
though from parents that received a high 
level, were all dead from  avitaminosis 
within three weeks after hatching. Both 
survival and growth increased in direct 
proportion with the increase of the vitamin 
A content of the growth diet, until they 
reached a maximum at the 3,000 I.U. level. 
Survival during the winter, regardless of 
the level of vitamin A in the majntenance 
diet, was in direct relationship with the 
level of vitamin A in the growth diet. 


When vitamin A was removed from the 
winter diet, the average number of days 
that the birds survived increased in direct 
proportion with the vitamin A in the growth 
diet, from only 13 days for those that had 
received as low as 500 I.U., to 50 days for 
quail that had received 10 times that quan- 
tity, or 5,000 I.U. Death from avitaminosis 
struck only six days after the removal of 
the vitamin, and claimed 93% of the birds 
before the end of four weeks. 


The incorporation of a small quantity of 
vitamin A (only 500 I.U.) into the mainte- 
nance diet, delayed the onset of mortality 
to some extent, and kept 68% of the birds 
alive during the first four weeks. Prac- 
tically no storage of vitamin A occurred in 
the livers until the quantity of the nutrient 
in the feed exceeded 2,000 IU. per lb.: then 
it increased heavily in direct proportion as 
the potency of vitamin A in the feed rose 
from 2,000 to 5,000 I.U. Birds from parents 
on low levels of the nutrient stored less than 
did those from parents on high levels. Stor- 
age of vitamin A from carotene, even at a 
level of 5.000 units per lb. of feed, was poor. 


Winter Requirements of Birds 


One thousand units of vitamin A per lb. 
of maintenance diet gave optimum survival 
during winter, and kept the birds in good 
condition, but was insufficient for subse- 
quent egg production. Optimum produc- 
tion during the following spring and sum- 
mer occurred among quail that had received 
2,500 or more units of vitamin A in the 
winter diet. Likewise no appreciable quan- 
tity of vitamin A was stored until the level 
of the vitamin A in the diet exceeded 2,500 
LU. per lb. This fact indicates that, despite 
appearances, the body’s requirements for 
maintenance were not met by 1,000 IU. per 
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lb. of feed. The level of vitamin A in the 
growth diet affected the storage of vitamin 
A from the maintenance diet, a low potency 
during the growing season prevented maxi- 
mum storage during winter. Again the 
storage of carotene, as compared to that of 
the equivalent level of true vitamin A, was 
very poor. 


Low Vitamin Storage 

During the past six years the senior 
author has had several experiences with 
avitaminosis A in game birds fed com- 
mercial diets from reputable manufacturers. 
Very poor hatchability of eggs and weak 
watery eyes of young stock, often with sub- 
sequent complete blindness, were the pre- 


vailing symptoms. Respiratory troubles, de- 
veloping under seemingly optimum brooding 
and housing conditions, have caused trouble 
on many game farms. 


In an endeavor to determine how closely 
the vitamin A potency of diets used gen- 
erally might approach the optimum quan- 
tity required by quail, samples of feed and 
representative bobwhite (two of each sex 
from each state) were obtained for vitamin 
assay this spring from the state game farms 
of four prominent eastern game-propagating 
states. The feeds were assayed for both 
carotene and true vitamin A, either by spec- 
trophotometry combined with chromatog- 


(Continued on page 35) 





Quail brooder house at the Eastern Game Farm.—Pennsylvania Game Commission. 
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SOIL AND HUMAN HEALTH. 


By RUSSELL M. WILDER, M. D.* 


Reprinted from July-August, 1946, Outdoor America 


7 HE ravages of soil erosion and the deple- 
tion of the fertility of the land which re- 
sults from over-emphasis on money crops 
of corn, tobacco, cotton and the like have 
long been recognized. Washington and Jef- 
ferson in their day foresaw the ill effects 
of it. The accuracy of their predictions is 
now in tragic evidence, not only on the 
eastern seaboard but in many other regions. 
Plantations formerly rich are now depleted 
and forlorn. The people remaining on parts 
of this land are among the most badly 
nourished in our country, making them 
ready victims not only to pellagra but to 
disease of every kind. There is good reason 
to believe the laziness and shiftlessness of 
the poor of many rural regions can be laid 
at the door of malnutrition; that a vicious 
circle has existed—poor land, poor food, 
indifference, resulting in failure to care for 
the land, and ever poorer land. 

Human erosion follows soil erosion and 
leads to still more neglect of the soil. Classic 
examples are the formerly rich regions of 
the ancient world. Asia Minor at the open- 
ing of the Christian era supported a popula- 
tion many times as large and infinitely more 
vigorous than the sickly peoples which now 
inhabit it. The one-time fertile plains of 
northern Africa, where mighty Carthage 
grew to threaten Rome, are largely waste 





Photos U. S. Soil Conservation Service 





Editor’s Note 


The accompanying article by Dr. Wilder 
Was read as an address before the Ro- 
chester, Minn., Chapter of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League of America, at a meeting July 
6, 1946. In the opinion of the editor, there 
seldom has appeared a more thought-pro- 
voking article in the pages of Outdoor 
America. It has tremendous implications 
that, partly because the subject is so little 
understood by the average layman, have 
not received adequate thought or attention. 
We extend our hearty thanks to Dr. Wilder 
for permitting us to quote him, and recom- 
mend the widest possible distribution of 
the article by the members of the League. 











lands now, with the natives among the more 
degenerate of the peoples of the world. 
Greece, Italy and Spain have likewise lost 
out in the march of time, owing mainly to 
the poverty of the masses of their people 
who depend on livings scratched from soils 
depleted long ago. 

In January, 1940, I spent some days in a 
poor land part of Georgia. In one county 
was a most distressing situation. The county 
was so poor the total taxes amounted to 
only $14,000. The average family income, 
cash and kind, was $237. The people were 
listless. Over half the children were skinny 
and rickety. In the three months preceding 
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Before—Field in corn in 1936. This field now has countless small gullies but is to be 


contour stripped in 1937 with alfalfa buffers. 


my visit no fewer than ten deaths could be 
attributed by the county doctor to nothing 
else than famine. The small amount of 
livestock on the farms was similarly bony 
and sickly. Likewise, two years ago I 
visited another poor land where the people 
had been grossly underfed for 100 years and 
more. The principal food crop, so to speak, 
was fish. Small gardening was done but 
the total food production was very small. 
With the money from their fish said to 
average $140 per year per fisherman, the 
people purchased other food, mostly flour, 
fat and sugar, these less expensive foods 
being all they could afford. The diet thus 
was very poor and the result what one 
might anticipate. 


Population Badly Injured 

The average person was underweight, 
poor in muscular development, slow in 
his mental reactions and apathetic. So badly 
injured was this population that contractors 
working on defense projects were forced to 
import labor and to feed the local laborer 
for weeks and months with a diet especially 
spiked with vitamins before the man could 
work an 8-hour day. 

Physical examinations of a random sample 
of this population, some 900 persons in all, 
revealed much evidence of nutritional de- 
ficiency, namely signs of lack of several 
vitamins in the majority of the people. Time 
did not permit recording symptoms, but un- 
solicited complaints were numerous. Vague 
stomach pains, flatulence and constipation 
seemed almost universal, as were heart 
consciousness, fatigue and nervousness. 

These examples of the effect of poor land 
on the public health are illustrative of what 
may be expected the world over unless the 
campaigns of the United States Soil Conser- 
vation Service and those projected by the 
Food and Agriculture Organizations of the 
United Nations receive the vigorous support 
they ought to have. The lag between acquir- 
ing and applying knowledge, always enor- 
mous, cannot be afforded in this instance. 

Almost all man’s foods have come from 
plants. The plants are used directly or are 
fed to animals or poultry for conversion 
into milk or meat or eggs. The most con- 
spicuous examples of the ill-effects of poor 
soil on nutrition are provided on the farm. 
Certain diseases of cattle, once mysterious, 
have been shown to result from deficiency 
of phosphorus in the soil and consequently 
in the feed crops. Soft bones result, and 
stiff and swollen joints. The animals are 


* Dr. Wilder, member of the Rochester, Minn.. 
Chapter of the League, is an international au- 
thority on diseases of nutrition and metabolism, 
head of the Department of Medicine, Mayo 
Foundation, senior consultant in medicine, Mayo 
Clinic, and wartime chairman of the Board of 
na Nutrition of the National Research 

ouncil. 
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poor, especially the cows and young stock, 
and many die. A soil deficiency of calcium 
has similar results. Soils deficient in iron 
are prevalent in some parts of this country, 
most notably in Florida and Georgia, and in 
regions so affected, anemia is almost uni- 
versal both in the livestock and people. In 
the Great Lakes area, where the soil is 
poor in iodine, goiter is a common malady. 
Besides these elements, calcium, phosphorus, 
iron and iodine, other minerals exist in soil 
and lack of them may also cause distur- 
bances. The leeching out of minerals ac- 
counts for the poverty of much land. 


Humus Content Important 


The humus content of the soil is of great 
importance. In this humus are the micro- 
organisms of the soil; bacteria, protozoa, 
fungi. The bacteria play important parts in 
making the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
available to the plant. The fungi are said to 
surround and even penetrate the root cells 
of the plant, forming what has been de- 
scribed as a living fungus bridge connect- 
ing soil and sap, and quite probably supply- 
ing vitamins to the plant. A study of the 
riboflavin content of soils showed corre- 
lation of this vitamin with the amount of 
humus. Some plants take up this vitamin 
from this source just as they absorb the 
minerals they require. 


Both soil and water erosion are especially 
injurious to the humus of the soil. This is 
the top soil that goes first. Also overgrazing 
and overcropping permit little opportunity 
for regeneration of the humus. The objec- 
tion is heard that fertilizing with chemicals 
takes no account of the life of the soil, the 
living fungus bridge between soil and sap, 
and in any case every instinct warns us to 
preserve the humus of our soils. The practice 
of mining the fertility of our farms by re- 
moving yearly some part of nature’s herit- 
age which cannot be restored by known 
chemical means must assuredly be regarded 
with concern. 


It is at this point that planning for food 
management ties in with conservation of the 
soil. The basic reason for food management 
as proposed by the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization is to improve the 
nutrition of the people. This involves a shift 
in dietary practices, encouragement of 
smaller consumptions of cheaper foods such 
as flour, sugar, corn and fat, and provision 
of more of what are called “protective 
foods”. The word “protective” as used con- 
ventionally applies to the protection of the 
consumer. I submit, however, that these 
foods also are protective of the land and the 
producer. The land is damaged least, and 
incidentally the security of the farmer is 
advanced, by cultivation of protective foods. 


What are these protective foods? Briefly 


stated they are foods that are most nourish- 


ing—quality foods if you wish—consum 

at present too exclusively by the “quality”. 
unavailable heretofore in adequate amount 
to the poor. The trouble down South resulted 
from a lack of them; the major explanation 
for the condition of the people of the other 
poor land I described was the same. Both 
these situations were extreme, but in the 
country as a whole, when food consumption 
surveys were undertaken in 1936 and 1942, 
diets rated good, on the basis of the nutri- 
tional contributions of the foods consumed, 
numbered about 1 in 4—25 per cent. Many 
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other diets were “fair” but some 30 per 
cent of them were “poor”. 


No One Food Complete 


Heading the list of the protective foods 
are milk, cheese, meat, poultry, fish and 
eggs. Next come certain vegetables, notably 
peas and beans, and leafy green and yellow 
vegetables. Next come white potatoes, and 
in a special category because of their con- 
tent of vitamin C come several fruits, 
especially the citrus fruits. What I said about 
these foods being most nourishing should 
be qualified to this extent. No one food is 
completely nourishing in the sense that it 
provides all the necessary nutrients in op- 
timal amounts. However, these protective 
foods do a better job than others, and a diet 
which is liberal in them is more likely to be 
good than one in which too many of the 
calories come mostly from sugar, grain and 
fat. 


From the standpoint of protection of the 
land it is recognized that livestock cultured 
either for milk or meat returns to the land 
in natural manure a large measure of the 
nutrients they abstract from it. The natural 
manures supply something to the soil which 
is not obtainable from artificial fertilizers. 
Likewise vegetables, particularly the leg- 
umes such as beans and peas, add nitrogen 
to the soil and perhaps contribute other 
factors through their mycorrhizal associa- 
tions. Garden crops and orchards take rela- 
tively little from the land, because to grow 
good garden - vegetables fertilizer must be 
used and this adds value to the land. 


Finally, from the standpoint of agricul- 
tural economy and the security of the 
farmer, there is much to be said against the 
one-crop type of farming, be this for wheat, 
corn, sugar beets, cotton or tobacco, and 
much to be said for mixed rotational farm- 
ing and the self-sufficiency of the farmer 
who is raising livestock as well as grain and 
has a garden and an orchard. For many 
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decades we have witnessed the crippling 
effect of surpluses. Millions have hungered 
while food went to waste and producers 
lost their farms. In its most aggravated form 
these surpluses have attended periods of de- 
pression. However, even in prosperity the 
amount of grain which is within the capacity 
of this country to produce far exceeds the 
amount the country can consume. 


Reasons For Shortages 


This is fortunate at present because of 
the world-wide food emergency, but the 
time will come again when grain exports 
cannot be maintained. As has been pointed 
out by many, the surest way to readjust 
our agriculture to avoid disaster in the 
future from such surpluses is to turn to 
more production of protective foods. There 
is a rigid limit to the number of calories, 
that is, to the amount of food that anyone 
can consume. There is no such narrow 
limit, given suitable rearrangement of 
national purchasing power, to the market 
for protective foods. War prosperity has 
temporarily released the economic brakes on 
consumption of these foods by the poorer 
members of society, with results apparent 
everywhere. Excluding exports we have had 
for distribution in this country much more 
milk than we ever used before, more meat, 
more eggs, more vegetables, more citrus 
fruits. Where are they? The apparent short- 
ages are explained by the larger market 
here at home, more people able to consume 
them because of wider distribution of pur- 
chasing power. And the result, to judge 
from latest health statistics, has been a 
stronger, healthier population. 

In other words, and in summary, the 
programs of food management as recom- 
mended in the conferences of the United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
policies based on nutritional considerations, 
are consistent not only with raising the level 
of human health but with better, safer farm- 
ing and more effective conservation of land. 





After—This field has been strip-cropped, with permanent buffer strips. The rotation 
is corn, oats, and three years of alfalfa. 
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FLYING SQUIRRELS 


T WAS inky black in the little woods where we were sitting 

around a tiny camp fire, but the air was keen with the first 
touch of frost, and high above the canopy of leaves a myriad of 
stars sparkled in the heavens. We were tired, with that wonderful 
tiredness that comes from a day spent in the open, so we sat back 
and relaxed to the tune of the woodland music. Leaves rustled now 
and then, stirred by the wind or animals of the woods, an occa- 
sional high-pitched chirp or squeak aroused our curiosity momen- 
tarily, and the far away call of a screech ow! drifted lazily to our 
ears. We were completely apathetic and scarcely bothered to specu- 
late on the probable sources of the noises. Gradually, soothed by 
the beauty of the night, we drifted into a dream world and became 
part of the quietness about us. A noisy scratching and scrabbling 
just outside of the campfire circle, at the base of a large sassafras 
tree, jarred us rudely out of our lethargy. We listened intently for 
a second, then I picked up my powerful flashlight and focused it 
on the base of the tree. Small claws dug into the bark and the 
mysterious intruder raced up the far side of the trunk. I followed 
the sound with my beam of light, but could not locate the source 
in the welter of leaves above me. There was silence for a few 
seconds, then a loud rustling high in the branches, and I searched 
eagerly for a glimpse of the prowler. Suddenly my search was 
rewarded when, out of the tree and directly toward us, glided a 
ghostly little form. Scarcely three feet above our heads it sailed, 
paws outstretched, ‘and the gleaming whiteness of its underparts 
shone strangely in the light of my beam. Then there was a frantic 
scratching on the trunk of a wild cherry tree and we heard our 
friend race up and away to safety. We looked at one another, too 
startled for the moment to speak, and then someone said, “That’s 
the first flying squirrel I’ve ever seen in action! For a moment I 
thought he was going right into the fire.” The spell broken, we all 
spoke at once, congratulating ourselves on the fact that we had 
seen a mammal rarely seen by the city-dweller. The woods may be 
full of flying squirrels, but only in the dark of night do they roam 
about, and when they are abroad they are usually up in trees rather 
than on the ground. 


The Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys volans volans) is a beautiful and 
gentle little denizen of our Pennsylvania woods, strictly nocturnal 
in his habits. In the oak, hickory, aspen and maple forests of the 
North he is abundant, but his presence is usually unknown and un- 
suspected, even though he may outnumber his larger and more 
conspicuous cousins, the gray squirrels. In appearance this squirrel 
differs radically from the gray, fox and red squirrels. He is about 
nine and one-half inches in total length, has a broad, flattened, well 
furred tail, large, luminous eyes and dense, fine, silky fur. Between 
his wrists and ankles there is a small, prominent loose fold of 
skin which constitutes his “flying apparatus.” The flying squirrel, 
of course, cannot fly in the true sense of the word, as a bat can, 
for his flight is confined to a downward glide, never an upward 
soaring. In “The Mammals of Eastern United States,” by W. J. 
Hamilton, Jr., it is said that the flying squirrel progresses from 
one tree to another by means of a glide, accomplished by the out- 
stretched lateral membrane. It launches itself from the upper- 
most parts of a tree, sails through the air in a descending curve, 
checking its flight by a gentle upward swing and landing head-up 
on a neighboring tree. It can turn at right angles from its line of 
flight during a glide and can elevate or depress the level of the 
glide by manipulating the membrane and the tail. A flight of. over 
forty yards has been credited to it. 


This squirrel is active throughout the year, and winter weather 
bothers it scarcely at all. Long periods of cold may make them 
inactive, however, and during such periods a group of them may 
get together and form a snug ball for mutual protection, and in 
this position remain inactive for several weeks. One of the char- 
acteristics of this mammal is its gentle and confiding nature. Ap- 
parently it is social minded, for several of them may share a small 
and badly crowded nest during the day, and it is not known whether 
these groups are composed of family members or simply friends. 
Several years ago a flying squirrel and a fox squirrel were sent in 
to the Carnegie Museum. It was said that they were found frozen 
to death in a nest, the flying squirrel completely encircled by the 
fox squirrel. The nests of the flying squirrel are usually found in 
stubs or hollow limbs of trees, or in retreats hollowed out by large 
woodpeckers. In order to see them during the day one must wander 
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By Caroline Heppenstall 


through the woods, pounding or scratching diligently on every 
stump or hollow tree that looks as though it might house some 
of these dainty little animals. If the right stump or tree is found, 
a number of frightened balls of fur will scurry to the nearest exit, 
blink dizzily at the light, and then either retreat to the nest once 
more or scurry down the trunk and rush away in alarm. Lumber- 
men frequently see large colonies of panic stricken flying squirrels 
when they are chopping down old trees. 

This squirrel breeds in late February or early March, and has a 
gestation period of about forty days, at which time two to six 
young are born. These young are very undeveloped—quite blind 
and naked—but they show the characteristic lateral fold of skin. 
When they are four weeks old their eyes open, and they begin 
to look very much like their parents. Some authorities believe 
that another litter is produced in either July or August. 

The food of the flying squirrel renders it of practically no eco- 
nomic importance. It eats an assortment of berries, nuts and in- 
sects, preferring hickory nuts and acorns of the white oaks to ali 
else. It has, however, the reputation of being fond of flesh, and 
many have accused it of robbing the nest of small birds. Certainly 
in captivity it shows a decided taste for the bodies of mice and 
birds, and trappers often complain that flying squirrels make nuis- 
ances of themselves by getting caught in sets made for carnivorous, 
fur-bearing mammals. 


In the Allegheny Mountains of Pennsylvania lives a larger and 
more brightly colored edition of the flying squirrel. This Northern 
Flying Squirrel (Glaucomys sabrinus macrotis) is nearly eleven 
inches in length, but in the main, its habits are similar to those 
of its smaller cousin. Its breeding season is a bit later, perhaps, 
and its habitat more rugged, but beyond that it takes a specialist 
to distinguish between the two forms. 


The enemies of the flying squirrel are legion—all of the larger 
mammalian predators, as well as owls and a few hawks, relish 
this tasty little dish.- Their most ferocious enemy, however, is 
the domestic cat, and many a person first becomes aware of the 
existence of flying squirrels when pussy carries the luckless victim 
home in her jaws. Man, occasionally, turns his hand against this 
squirrel, because of an unfortunate habit they have of establishing 
themselves in a little-used attic or in a bird house intended for 
martins. There is little or no malice in this human attack, though, 
and the flying squirrel is not sought out as a pest, or for food or 
game by the two-legged rulers of the earth. 
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THE SHOTGUN'S “REAR SIGHT” 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


ONSIDERING the length of time I have been shooting a 

scattergun, it was not until comparatively recently that 1 
achieved a full understanding of the shotgun’s “rear sight” and 
its function. Previously I had used it, of course, just as thou- 
sands of other hunters do, without consciously realizing how it 
worked. 


Perhaps I had better explain at the outset that by rear sight 
I am not referring to either the Weaver IX shotgun scope or 
the Nydar Reflector Sight. Both of these devices may be fine for 
some shooters, but in my own case I think sights on a ball 
bat would be just as useful. I can’t imagine how I could use one, 
except possibly for pass shooting ducks, where a man has lots 
of time for each shot, knows it is coming in plenty of time to 
get ready and, actually, could make a good showing with a 
scope sighted rifle if it were legal. 


In upland shooting the slowest birds I ever have killed were 
sage hens in the West. These big, lumbering birds, the largest 
of our American grouse, rise slowly and get underway about as 
fast as a Plymouth Rock hen. On top of that, they are shot 
in open, treeless country. 


Possibly a fast shot, hunting young, uneducated sage hens 
would have time to use a reflector-type or scope sight. Even on 
sage hens, reasonably fast gun handling is necessary at times, 
however, because after they have been hunted they usually flush 
wild, and the hunter must get his shot off within a few yards 
from the instant they leave the ground or find them out of 
range. 

Other than this, I can think of no case where an optical rear 
sight could be used. Even pheasants, which often rise slowly 
in open field or swale, frequently offer shots which call for fast, 
instinctive gun handling. 

Hunting ruffed grouse, which are at the opposite end of the 
scale from sage hens, calls for an entirely different style of 
shooting. Here most of one’s chances are fast, snap shots, at a 
target hurtling through a few yards of space before disappearing 
in dense cover. 

It is for such shooting that the rear sight I have in mind 
is most valuable, although once its use has been learned it is 
equally desirable for any other fast shooting, such as quail among 
trees or Hungarian partridges flushing wild. 

This sight is neither optical nor mechanical, and it is used 
—I feel quite safe in saying—by every good, fast shot whether he 
is conscious of its function or not. 

This sight is the comb of the stock. The comb actually is the 
shotgun’s rear sight and, because the scatter gun’s pattern 
eliminates the necessity for rifle accuracy in aiming, it is the 
only one needed. 

By way of comparison, let’s consider for a moment the aper- 
ture rear sight on a rifle. With it the hunter or target shooter 
looks through a small hole, sees his front sight and places it 
against or beneath—depending on how the gun is sighted—the 


(Continued on page 37) 


THE GROUSE DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


Many modern gunners today own dogs that rightly deserve 
the name of fair grouse dogs, but the superlative grouse specialists 
are rare indeed, for they are sublimely endowed with a hypnotic, 
mysterious, instinctive ability combined with the qualifications 
of natural talent, thorough training, and extensive experience. 
The truly great grouse dog can be correctly placed without hesi- 
tation at the top of gun dog development just as the grouse com- 
mands first place in the heart of game bird gunners. 


Other game birds may well deserve the profound respect of 
the seasoned grouse hunter but the ruffed grouse is by far the 
most difficult for a dog to handle. The bird is the craftiest of all 
our game birds. That is the reason for his survival in our heavily 
hunted woodlands. In cover the grouse keeps his eyes and ears 
wide open, and appears to know when and where the gunner 
and dog enter. The old drummer sizes the situation immediately 
and makes definite plans for escape long before the dog has reached 
seenting range. He may elect to sneak out to the edge of the 
woods and silently glide away, or he may decide to lie tight 
until danger has passed. He may procrastinate until he is sure 
that he is the object of the hunt, and then run well ahead and 
flush in the thickest of cover. 


There are times when he is caught off guard and when his 
enemies are upon him he will run ahead until he discovers a 
spot on one side or the other where he swiftly dashes to conceal- 
ment and lies close. Here he may escape the nose of an average 
dog. Only the well experienced and alert dog handle ol’ ruff when 
he is on the move. 


The grouse possesses the ability to startle the gunner and dog 
with his sudden bold flush. He is a born trickster and there 
seems to be no limit to his strategy as he maneuvers his masterly 
retreats. Quail, woodcock and pheasants are simple for dog handling 
as compared to the grouse. The problems of the grouse dog that 
is supposed to locate, point, hold, and retrieve him, are only 
realized by the gunner who has a long and successful experience 
in grouse shooting. It also takes a dog years of experience to master 
the art of handling grouse. 

Many years ago when grouse were taken in large numbers 
by market hunters birds were so plentiful the hunter covered 
only a small amount of ground to get enough shooting, therefore 
the grouse dog of that day was developed and trained to work 
quietly and slowly and stay close to the gun. Now the modern 
grouse dog has been developed and trained to work faster and 
wider and yet remain within 300 yards of the gun. Grouse are 
not plentiful in our forests today and the gunner must cover miles 
of forest at times in order to bag the day’s limit. With a slow 
dog much time and effort would be wasted. 

There are still many confirmed grouse hunters that prefer their 
grouse dogs to go quietly and cat-like through the woods and 
creep up to the bird, pointing at a safe distance if he lies close, 
or follow at a safe distance if the bird is moving. Other grouse 
feather-puffers will swear by the dog that runs fast, wide and 


(Continued on page 37) 
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WHAT ABOUT TERMITES? 





Photo by M. J. Myers 


Box of shotgun shells eaten by termites. 


RE you termite conscious? Don’t let 

termites fool you with their subversive 
activities. Termites may be eating away 
at the woodwork of your house right now, 
’ or they may be tunnelling the porch pillars 
or making sawdust of the garage! After 
you check on this and have the local ex- 
terminator take care of the matter so you 
have no further worries, read the remainder 
of this article. It is a synop‘ic story of 
termites dug from literature o: from per- 
sonal experiences and presented for your 
general information. 


Our local subterrane: 1 wood-eating term- 
ite, the only native spe-ies we have to con- 
tend with in this region, has been a com- 
mon resident in stumps, logs and dead wood 
in our forests for ages. Termites are still 
to be found in the woods and forests, but 
venturesome members of the clan have mi- 
grated to our suburban homes and even into 
the cities. Now days we find increasing 
damage to old buildings by termite attacks 
and we are compelled in self-defense to 
termite-proof or insulate all new buildings 
or houses of wood, during construction. 
Termites also take a continuous toll from 
our untreated forest products thus adding a 
further annual loss in finished wood ma- 
terials. 

Among the reasons advanced for the in- 
crease in termite invasion of our present 
day metropolitan areas is the perfection and 
use of modern heating systems. There is 
every reason to believe that termite attacks 
were limited to the summer months during 
earlier days. They made little progress in 
the massive timbers used by the early 
settlers whose homes were not continually 
heated. Now since furnaces and other heat- 
ing devices have been improved in great 


detail for our comfort, the household types 
of insects also enjoy summer conditions 
throughout the year. 

Termites can thus work night and day, 
summer and winter, with plenty of over- 
time to speedily undermine our properties. 

As we have mentioned the principal food 
of termites is cellulose. Damp wood is the 
preferred source of cellulose but we have 
observed instances where termites have 
euten books, paper stacked in bundles, living 
and dead trees, plant stems in flower beds, 
shoes, clothes and even a box of shot shells 
in their search for food. 


Termite problems are also caused by 
man’s attempts to change the course of 
nature. Leveling the forest, cutting out the 
wood lots or removal of trees along city 
streets all favor termite increase. Stumps 
and rotting roots present fine situations in 
which termite colonies can multiply and 
flourish. Also the addition of concentrated 
sunlight to the land furnishes beneficial heat 
and comfort to the insiduous pests in the 
decaying stumps. It is from these situations 
that our buildings and homes become in- 
fested. A house or town built over an area 
that had once been a forest or wood lot 
tempts providence in favor of termite at- 
tacks. 

The actual damage by termites is always 
hidden inside the wood. The interior of 
rafters, joists, beams or other timbers of a 
building may become entirely eaten out be- 
fore the vandals are discovered. It will then 
be found that the termite workers have been 
going up and down, from the woodwork 
above to the ground nest below carrying 
on their nefarious activities. 

We may also mention that termites are 
able to make their way through poorly con- 
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By A. B. Champlain 


structed masonry or may build their shelter 
tubes over concrete walls to get at their 
sources of food above. However, these 
ground-nesting insects cannot live without 
moisture and this they must get by con- 
tinually going back into the earth. If shut 
off from their contact with moisture and 
earth, termites will dry up and die. This 
particular factor is impertinent in control 
attempts. 

Now just a few words about the termite’s 
life story. We find that these creatures are 
social insects living under cover in colonies 
in the ground. They work together for the 
common good and the termite citizens are 
made up of different looking individuals or 
castes. The termite working class, those 
grayish white, sexless toilers somewhat re- 
sembling ants who really do all the actual 
mischief, are blind and soft-bodied. These 
workers construct the nest, burrows, cham- 
bers and the exits. They also feed and 
care for the king and queen, the soldiers as 
well as all the baby termites. The soldiers 
also are blind and sexless. Their duty is 
to guard the entrances, galleries and run- 
ways, to defend the colony with their lives, 
which they do with great determination. 
Soldiers have greatly enlarged heads, fitted 
with strong pincher-like jaws and woe be- 
tide the insect enemy that tries to enter 
without the pass word. Then we have their 
majesties the king and queen, big shots by 
right of size and position. They are the 
true reproductive individuals fully realiz- 
ing their responsibilities and the dangers of 
race suicide. 

Finally we mention the migratory pairs 
who leave the colonies in the spring or fall; 
they are winged and resemble black ants 
somewhat. They appear in swarms, fly for 
a short distance, loose their wings and hunt 
a new place to start trouble. 

Now for a last suggestion. When you get 
into the woods again make sure the term- 
ites aren’t eating up your camp or cabin. 
After satisfying yourself that all is well, take 
a walk in the forest with your ax and 
chop into some old stump or log. See if 
you can locate a termite colony and check 
on the population! 


TEST YOUR SKILL 
By Stanley Orr 


FISH 


POMoRG 
PUGCPOH 
QWHA DY 
QPrOK 
AoUOrpn 
SnaqZzno 


= 


Most hunters like to fish so here is your 
chance to wet a line. Fresh and salt water 
fish are in the pond this month, so try your 
luck. 

There are 23 hidden in the word-block. 
Use any letter as often as needed, but no 
skipping—move only to adjoining letters in 
any direction. For example, take the letter 
“M” in the second row and spell “Mackerel.” 

With a heavy line and the right bait you 
should fill your creel with 18 out of the 23. 


Answers on page 40 
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comes to loosing a feathered shaft. 


Bow and Arrow Now Legal For Hunting in 47 States 


RCHERY grows up! 

In fact, it has grown so that bow and 
arrow use is permitted as a legal weapon in 
47 of the 48 states. 

North Dakota is the only exception. 

Several states have declared special sea- 
sons for the bow and arrow hunters. These 
include California, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Minnesota, Utah, New York and 
Wisconsin. 

Special archery hunting reserves have 
been set aside by Alabama, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, 
West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, New Mexico, 
New York, Tennessee, West Virginia and 
Wyoming require bow and arrows of certain 
weights, or “pull” to assure killing power. 


Weapon Termed Inhumane 


The introduction of the bow and arrow, 
especially for the hunting of big game, 
usually meets with opposition and criticism. 

“Bows are ineffective and inhumane for 
big game hunting,” is the claim and this is 
followed, as a rule, by the charge that a 
deer or bear had been seen “running around 
with an arrow sticking in it.” 

While this may be true in some instances, 
there is little difference when a shotgun 
slug or a rifle bullet tears through the 
paunch of a whitetail or bruin. 


E. Hill Turnock, Wilkinsburg, Pa., with a deer 
he killed during the 1940 season. Mr. Turnock is 
recognized as one of the foremost archers of the 
world with quite a reputation in target archery. 
The Robin Hood at the right (unknown) proves 
that small game is no exception either when it 
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In Michigan officers made close checks dur- 
ing the past four years and only three deer 
were seen with arrows protruding from their 
bodies. 


Arrows Less Crippling 


Investigations have revealed that even 
deer which are hard hit and retrieved 
seldom show the arrow. Either it works its 
way out of the wound, or the shaft breaks 
off. 

As a matter of fact, far less crippling is 
done by the archerists than the rifle or 
shotgun shooters. Where the latter will 
take a chance of the bullet striking the 
animal, the archer withholds the releasing of 
his arrow until practically certain of a kill- 
ing shot. 

In Pennsylvania, as in most other states, 
movements to give the modern Robin Hoods 
special recognition has met with opposition 
among the shotgun and rifle hunters. Only 
when it was pointed out that the two 
archery preserves established in Pennsyl- 
vania would be just two more refuges did 
the firearms devotees agree to go along with 
the undertaking. 

Archerists will never deplete the game 
in this state. They may be termed the true 
conservationists of the hunting clan. From 
the results obtained, theirs is more a health- 
ful exercise than a killing expedition. 
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By Johnny Mock 


This is verified by a check made by 
Michigan where during the past eight years 
the successful archerists ranged between 1.2 
and 4.2 per cent. Quite a contrast to the 
average of 32 per cent of the gunners. 

It is obvious that under such circumstances 
the bow and arrow enthusiasts are denying 
themselves almost all chances of bagging any 
game. 

Like the fly fisherman who has taken to 
the use of extremely light rods, the squirrel 
hunter who has taken up the small bore rifle 
and even the pistol, the archerists place em- 
phasis on the thrill of the chase rather than 
on the kill. 


Should Have Support 


Gunners who are the real sportsmen, in- 
terested in the future of the game, should 
encourage every movement in which archery 
plays a part. In Michigan this has been 
realized; the deer hunters using firearms 
number 230,000 as against 2020 bowman, yet 
the latter are supported in any undertaking. 

There is one thing to keep in mind when 
the “special privilege” or “class legislation” 
claim is advanced. No one is barred. Any- 
one so inclined may join in the fun. It 
isn’t a matter of special consideration. If you 
are interested in the sport of archery, write 
to Clayton B. Shenk, Sec., Pa. State Archery 
Assn., P. O. Box 1294, Lancaster. 
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THE OUTDOOR MAN’S BOOK SHELF 


Worried about what to buy “hubby” or the “boy friend” for Xmas? 


Following are a 


few suggestions whether he be hunter, fisherman, birdlover, or general all around 
outdoorsman or naturalist. 


Availithie Literature of Current Interest 


BOOKS 


UPSTREAM AND DOWN. By Howard T. Talden 
Il. 367 pages. Illustrated with line drawings 
by Milton C. Weiler. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $3.00. 

In this book the author gives some of his 
own experiences and thoughts when he has been 
up to his thighs in trout water and over his 
head in the technical problems imposed by the 
endless variety of currents and the infinite moods 
of trout. And this book will have succeeded if 
some residuum of its message lodges permanently 
in your angler’s heart and becomes a neighbor 
there to those other fancies, memories and hopes 
which are associated with bright water, lithe 
rods and the feel of a big one going away. 


Eastern Upland Shooting by Charles C. Norris, 
J.- B. Lippincott Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Price $5.00. 

You’ve wanted a “hunting Bible” to keep be- 
side your chair, to read when you can’t be out 
there with dog and gun, so here it is with 23 
ages of actien photographs. In this book an in- 
Socmed enthusiastic sportsman lays down his 
gun and picks up his pen to tell you what he 
has learned about birds, dogs, guns, and hunt- 
ing during a lifetime which an in 1876 and 
which has included thoroughgoing hunting ex- 
perience from Labrador to the Gulf of Mexico. 


THE ARCTIC PRAIRIES. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. 308 + xi pages. Illustrated with line 
drawings. Published by International University 
Press, New York, N. Y. Price $1.50. 


What young man of our race would not gladly 
give a year of his life to roll backward the scroll 
of time for five decades and live that year in the 
romantic by-gone days of the Wild West; to see 
the great Missouri while the buffalo pastured 
on its banks, while tig game teemed in sight and 
the red man roamed and hunted, unchecked by 
fence or hint of white man’s rule; or, when that 
rule was represented only by scattered trading- 
posts, hundreds of miles apart and at best the 
traders could exchange the news by horse or 
canoe and months of lonely travel? 


This book will take you back, only it will be 
in present reality, because the uncivilized Indian 
still roams the far reaches of absolutely un- 
changed, unbroken forest and prairie leagues, and 
has knowledge of white man only in bartering 
furs at the scattered trading-posts, where loco- 
motive and telegraph are unknown; still the wild 
buffalo elude the hunters, fight the wolves, wallow, 
wander, and breed; and still there is hoofed 
game by the million to be found where the 





“Don’t look now, but that ‘Scare Crow’ you 
took a practice shot at is headed this way!” 


Saxon is as seldom seen as on the Missouri in the 
times of Lewis and Clarke. Only you must seek 
it all, not in the West, but in the far Northwest. 


FIELD BOOK OF EASTERN BIRDS. By Leon 
Augustus Hausman. 657 + xvi pages. Illus- 
trated with 6 full-color plates and 94 birds and 
bird heads in full color and over 400 line 
drawings by Jacob Bates Abbott. Published by 
ay Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price 

75. 


Dr. Hausman, in preparing this new addition 
to the Putnam Field Books, has hit on an en- 
tirely new and unique plan—in that each bird is 
full treated on its own page and its character- 
istics needed for field identification are care- 
fully worked out close to the picture of the bird 
and to its brief and diagnostic description. This 
feature makes ease and speed in using the book 
in the field so that the bird may be instantly 
identified without the irritating flipping of pages 
back and forth to find out what bird the 
watcher has under observation. 


The drawings are by Jacob Bates ‘Abbott. bril- 
liant bird artist. In addition to the hundreds of 
black and white drawings throughout the book, 
there are six pages in full color, again showing 
the birds, not looking like inanimate stuffed imita- 
tions, but in lifelike attitudes in habitats charac- 
teristic of them. 


Another special feature is the listing of definite 
characteristic habits of the species, which often 
alone will serve to identify the bird at very 
long range. Songs, or call notes, of the species 
are so briefly, arrestingly, and accurately de- 
scribed as to make identification easy for the 
beginner. 


COOKING WILD GAME. By Frank G. Ash- 
brook and Edna N. Sater. 358 + xix pages. 
Illustrated with photographs in halftone. Pub- 
lished by Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 East 
26th St., New York. Price $4.00. 

“Cooking Wild Game” is intended for a three- 
fold audience—housewives, hunters and anglers. 
and conservationists. As “first aid in the kitchen 
for the sportsman’s wife,” it is a must book. 
With a copy on her kitchen shelf she no longer 
need worry when her enthusiastic hunter spouse 
presents her with a brace of ducks, a wild turkey, 
a woodchuck, a coot, a “Golly, this will make a 
swell meal—if you cook it right!” Cooking Wild 
Game gives specific information on such points 
as: how to quick-pluck feathered game with 
paraffin; how to overcome wild or gamy flavor 
in “fishy ducks”; how to remeve musk or scent 
glands in small game; the use of marinades and 
brines to tenderize tame meat and enhance flavor; 
method of cooking wild game and time; how to 
can wild meats, and how to prepare game meat 
for home freezing; and as “first aid in the field’ 
for the hunter. 


Cooking Wild Game explains how to field-dress 
deer and other big game animals, how to remove 
the internal organs, how to cut up the carcass 
and the correct method of handling the hide 
from which gloves, a hunting jacket or a vest 
can be made. It discusses the evisceration and 
skinning of small animals and the time required 
for the seasoning, or aging, of game. 


WHEN THE DOGS BARK ‘TREED’. By Elliott 
S. Barker. 209 + xviii pages.: Illustrated with 
halftone photographs by Rex Peters. Published 
by The University of New Mexico Press, The 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. Price $3.00. 


Here, in this authenic Western spine-tingler. 
the author treats you to excitement and fun ga- 
lore as you follow him horseback through thou- 
sands of miles of rugged forests, on the trail of 
snarling, fighting mountain lions. 

You'll run on to some bear, know how uncom- 
fortable it is to have a live, fighting bobcat on 
the same horse with you. You'll chuckle at 
skinning the fur-lined lion, fight raging forest 
fires, trap coyotes, chase bobcats, shoot massive- 
antlered bull elk, tree mountain lions, and corner 
and be cornered by them on ice-laden cliffs. 
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“Jim started by doing little things to humor 
him and he got out of control!” 


You'll witness the comedies and tragedies of 
the denizens of the forests and learn much of 
the habitat and habits of wildlife. You'll marvel 
at the uncanny ability of well-trained hunting 
dogs to bring their quarry to bay. Swift-paced 
stimulating, here is your sport treasury in the 
truest sense of the word. 


HOW TO HUNT NORTH AMERICAN BIG GAME. 


By C. E. Hagie. 195 + xi pages. Illustrated 
with phdtographs in halftone. Published by 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price 


$2.49. 


With the return of s€veral million service men 
to civilian life, specialists predict an increase 
of 30 to 40 percent more hunters than ever be- 
fore. Fortunately, the big game -population has 
more than trebled since the close of the previous 
world war so that the country is prepared to 
take care of the boost in numbers of prospective 
hunters. 

If you are one of them, you will want this 
guide on the technique of big game hunting. 
It was written with you new sportsmen in mind 
as well as the seasoned hunter. Here you will find 
reliable and authentic information on every phase 
of this exciting sport—from the selection of a 
hunting territory to bringing home your meat and 
trophies. You will find detailed suggestions for 
planning your trip, arranging for guides, and for 
proper clothing. All of the various big game 
animals in the United States and Canada are 
fully discussed in individual chapters. 

Dr. Hagie has had more than 30 years’ experi- 
ence in big game hunting, and if you follow his 
advice it may mean the difference between dis- 
appointment and success on your trips, the saving 
of much game meat, and the arrival of your 
trophies at the tanneries’ and the taxidermist’s 
shop in fit condition. 


FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. By Karl P. Schmidt 
and D. Dwight Davis. 365 + xiii pages. TIllus- 
trated with photographs in halftones and 103 
line drawings and 4 full-colored plates by 
Albert A. Enzenbacher. Published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. Price, unknown. 
The Place of Snakes in Nature; Folklore of 

Snakes; History of the Study of Snakes in the 

United States; Definition and Classification; Ex- 

ternal Characters and Coloration; The Poison 

Apparatus and Treatment of Snake Bite; Habits 

and Behavior; Collection, Preservation, and the 

Study of Snakes; Systematic Account of the 

Snakes of the United States and Canada; Key to 

the Genera of Snakes of the United States and 

Canada; The Blind Snakes Family Leptotyph- 

lopidae; The Boas Family Boidae; The Harmless 

Snakes Family Colubridae; The Rear-fanged 

Snakes Family Boigidae; The Coral Snakes Fam- 

ily Elapidae; The Sea Snakes Family MHydro- 

phidae; The Pit Vipers Family Crotalidae. 


FLY PATTERNS AND THEIR ORIGINS. By Har- 
old H. Smedley. 133 + xvi pages. Illustrated 
with photographs in full color and line draw- 
ings. Published by Westshore Publications, 
Muskegon, Michigan. Price $2.50. 

“Fly Patterns and Their Origins” combines more 
factual information concerning fishing flies than 
any dozen books. It should be a part of every 
angler’s regular equipment. Among fly fisher- 
men, it is the most talked of book ever pub- 
lished. 
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PRAIRIE WINGS. By Edgar M. Queeny. 272 
pages, 276 photographs by author, 140 sketches 
by Richard E. Bishop. Ducks Unlimited, Inc.. 
34 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Price $15.00. 

In Prairie Wings, Edgar M. Queeny, with the 
able collaboration and manifold contribution of 
Richard E. Bishop, has undoubtedly produced the 
most complete illustrated story of waterfowl flight 
ever published. No commercial photographer 
could probably ever afford the five years, ex- 
pensive materials and highly technical services 
necessary to secure the tens of thousands of 
photos from which Mr. Queeny presents the finest. 


As fast-moving ducks can only be photographed 
satisfactorily with special equipment, he had 
cameras developed which, with the aid of tele- 
lenses and ultra-high-speed exposures (up to 
1/2000th of a second) produced the 35mm. nega- 
tives from which the 276 beautiful enlarged 
gravure reproductions in Prairie Wings were made. 


In this way it w possible to prove photo- 
graphically that duc can fly upside-down, or 
even backward, make crash landings, use their 
webbed feet as landing gear on the water; that 
ducks do not “jump” but fly vertically out of the 
water, can do loops, Immelmann turns, etc. 


Richard E. Bishop has further clarified the 
aerodynamics of waterfowl flight with 140 sketches 
in juxtaposition to the photographs and analytical 
remarks in his characteristic, clear handwriting. 
In addition, Glenn L. Martin and other out- 
standing aviation authorities have collaborated on 
the fundamentals of flight. 

Prairie Wings tells a story of man’s worship 
of nature and his patient probing into the mys- 
teries surrounding him. Its chapters range from 
philosophy and history to hunting and retrievers, 
from aerodynamics to wildlife anatomy, and show 
for the first time how a duck actually flies. 

Prairie Wings comprises 272 pages of highest 
quality gravure and letterpress printing on 9” 
x 12” special heavy antique stock. Production 
and printing are by the Beck Engraving Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, distinguished for fine art 
reproductions. 

Considering the high technical skill required, 
the special photographic equipment, the privately 
born experimentation and the endless patience 
involved, it is doubtful that anything like Prairie 
Wings could ever be produced by a commercial 
publisher at this price. 


NATURE RECREATION. By William G. Vinal. 
322 + xi pages. Illustrated with photographs 
in halftone. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York and London. Price, 
unknown. 

Yesterday the horse and buggy limited the 
family horizon. Today the vacation by automo- 
bile is a national habit and the summer camp an 
accepted institution. Both offer a new frontier 
for intimacy with nature. Furthermore, an 
awakening realization of the need for conserva- 
tion demands an about-face in traditional atti- 
tudes toward our natural resources. This opens 
an almost untouched field of public service to 
the lover of the out-of-doors. Most challenging 
of all is the relation of the nature educator to 
the use of the additional leisure time created for 
America’s millions by technological advancement 
in industry. The new nature education is the 
training of individuals in present-day outdoor 
recreational activities. Such nature recreation can 
and should be a very real contribution to society. 

This book is intended for the uninitiated as well 
as for students in colleges of education. This may 
explain the lack of technical terms, although it 
is fervently hoped that scientific precision and 
modern pedagogical procedure have not been 
sacrificed. 

The topics include: The Philosophy of and 
Applied Nature Recreation. 


COMMONSENSE SHOTGUN SHOOTING. By Fred 
Etchen. 187 + xv pages. Illustrated with 
photographs in halftone. Published by Stand- 
ard Publications, Inc., Huntington, West Vir- 
ginia. Price, unknown. 

Much of your reading here will be as though 
Etchen, the instructor, stands at your shoulder, 
speaking in simplest terms that drive in funda- 
mentals patiently. Completing each chapter, you 
will feel the accumulated competency of knowl- 
edge being imparted. It is a shooting work that 
looks forward. 

The contents of the book include: Handle the 
Shotgun Safely; Shotguns and Shot Shells; The 
Principle and Practice of “Lead”; Sighting, and 
the Fit of Your Gun; Control of Your Body 
and the Gun; Clay Target Marksmanship—Trap- 
shooting; Clay Target Marksmanship—Skeet; and 
Hunting and Locating Your Game. 
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HAPPY THE LAND. By Louise Dickinson Rich. 
259 pages. Illustrated with halftone photo- 
graphs. Published by J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, East Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Price $3.00. 


Happy the land that has no history. The lakes, 
forests and mountains of western Maine where 
Louise Rich makes her home are without formal 
history in the school book sense, but not with- 
out meaning, as this book demonstrates. It is 
an account of life in the woods, full of wit and 
wisdom and a high enthusiasm. 

Louise Rich is no hermit. Her days are crowded 
with all manner of activities—fignting a forest 
fire, hair-raising adventures in a speed boat, 
canoe trips, a visit to mysterious C Pond, enter- 
taining guests from the Outside, helping her 
friends who run a fishing camp. All these she 
enjoys to the full—but best of all, are the satis- 
factions that come from the simple fact of living 
in a land she loves, a happy land. 


ROSEY REFLECTIONS. By A. K. Rowswell. 
109 pages. Illustrated with photographs in half- 
tone. Published by A. E. Kerr Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Price $1.75. 


Here is a compilation of verse and story that 
should find reading time in every home. It 
radiates a simplicity and friendliness that is heart- 
warming. It carries an optimism that will lift 
you to loftier heights. Its inspiration is a chal- 
lenge to nobler deeds. Its homeyness will bring 
a flood of pleasant memories, many a chuckle, 
and (perhaps) a tear or two. Here you will 
find the thrill of romance, a touch of pathos, a 
bit of sentiment, a fund of humor, a wealth of 
— a an extra beat of the 
eart. 




















“Have 


ou any mounted in a position suitable 
for drap ng over car fenders when freturning 
n 


from hunting trips?” 


HUNTING NORTH AMERICAN DEER. By Arthur 
H. Carhart. 232 + vi pages. Illustrated with 
photographs in halftone. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Price $2.49. 
This is a book for every sportsman who has 

hunted or hopes to hunt deer, the most abundant 
source of big game in America today. It gives 
answers to all important questions about deer in 
the United States and Canada. Seventeen interest- 
packed chapters will help you follow the game 
trails of the mulies, the white-tails, and black- 
tails—and bring back sweet, top-grade venison. 

The author is an experienced hunter and has 
made detailed studies of the habits of the dif- 
ferent types of deer, the terrain which they pre- 
fer, and the deer food which makes for the 
finest meat. All of this important information 
has been sorted and arranged in a popular and 
entertaining style, interspersed with numerous in- 
teresting anecdotes of hunting trips. 

The chapter on guns will be particularly help- 
ful to the hunter since every type of rifle is 
described from the old-time .30-30 to the popular 
.270. Other chapters discuss the still hunt, the 
stalk, and the drive; how to hunt when alone 
and when with a group; how to plan for the 
hunting trip; special equipment necessary on the 
deer hunt; how to get the meat home in good 
condition; and how to recognize an exceptional 
trophy. 
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TATOOSH. By Martha Hardy. 239 pages. Illus- 
trated by Glen Rounds. Published by The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, N. Y. Price $2.75. 


“Tatoosh” is a vigorous, authentic, and lively 
account of another world, another way of life. 
It is a first-hand story of a Seattle ‘‘school 
ma’am’”’ who spent three months in the summer 
of ’43 as a “lady lookout” for the United States 
Forest Service. Her post, Tatoosh, is one of the 
highest peaks in the Cascade Mountains of Wash- 
ington. There, on its lofty height she lived alone 
in a little glass-walled hut, her duty to keep fire 
— on the timber of the Columbia National 

orest. 


KEITH’S RIFLES FOR LARGE GAME. By Elmer 
Keith. 406 pages. Illustrated with photographs 
in halftone. Published by Standard Publica- 
tions, Inc., Huntington, West Virginia. Price, 
unknown. 


The text and illustrations of this book are 
calculated to satisfy anyone who wishes to know 
the relatively common facts attached to the sub- 
ject of rifles for large game. Its pages are the 
repository for many pieces of information based 
on the newer developments in equipment used 
to secure big game, and those numerous allusions 
will hold special interest for the more experi- 
enced hunter. 


Among the contents are: Selecting the Rifle; 
Killing Power; Metallic Sights; The Hunting 
Scope; Sighting-In at Effective Ranges; Anatomi- 
cal Killing Points; Rifles for Dangerous Game; 
Brush and Timber Rifles; The Double Rifle; Game 
Shooting Positions; The Trigger Pull; The Stalk- 
ing Rifle; Bullet Design and Characteristics; 
Actions and Barrels; Stock Design and Bedding; 
Handloading Game Cartridges; Saddle Scabbard 
Positions; and Rifle-Care and Safety. 


TOURNAMENT FLY AND BAIT CASTING. By 
Earl Osten. 147 + xi pages. Illustrated with 
photographs in halftone and line drawings. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
Price $2.50. 


This book covers pertinent facts in connection 
with the structure, operations and objectives of 
casting organizations of America. It presents 
detailed specifications for fly and bait casting 
tackle for use in all tournament events, as ap- 
proved by the experts. It offers basic principles 
of modern fly and bait casting technique for all 
accuracy and distance events. The appendix 
carriés a wealth of miscellaneous data such as 
local club and state association by-laws, ap- 
proved type of tournament casting platform with 
recommended target layouts, standard tables of 
regular fly hook sizes, etc. This is the first and 
only complete book ever written about all-around 
tournament fly and bait casting. 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE. By Richard H. Pough. 
312 + xxxvii pages. Illustrated with more than 
400 full-color plates of every species by Don 
Eckelberry. Published by Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York. Price 
$3.00. 

Here is a manual that will enable everyone 
who enjoys observing birds, no matter what the 
stage of his knowledge, to identify quickly and 
with accuracy the 275 species that inhabit this 
area. There are 48 magnificent full-page color 
plates illustrating more than 400 different bird 
plumages. In addition, there is a full discussion 
of each of the species, describing the significant 
points of identification, voice, range, nesting and 
food habits, methods by which birds may be at- 
tracted, and many other unique items of absorb- 
ing interest and endless fascination. For leisurely 
perusal at home and active study in the field, 
this is the ideal guide to the birds of this area. 


“How to Use Duck Decoys,” a small folding 
pocket pamphlet by Ray E. Benson, distributed 
by the Animal Trap Company of America, 
Lititz, Pa. 





“Our American Land—The story of its abuse 
and its conservation,’’ Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 596, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Soil 
Conservation Service. Here is a pamphlet well 
worth everyone’s careful digestion, but especially 
landowners who are anxious to increase the 
productiveness of their farms by applying modern 
agricultural methods. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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“I have a large maple tree in my yard and 
the starlings and blackbirds were using it at 
night for a roosting place. They didn’t bother 
me too much, but they were very dirty and 
my wife objected to them. I tried everything 
I knew to get rid of them, but to no avail. 
Early this month a pair of Cooper’s Hawks came 
in for about three evenings and killed a couple 
of the birds and they moved from this vicinity. 
This is one time I will have to be indebted to 
a Cooper’s Hawk.”’—Game Protector John P. 
Eicholtz, Strasburg, September, 1946. 





Venison was on the menu at the Westmoreland 
County Children’s Home recently, all because 
of the accidental killing of a seven-point buck on 
the Latrobe-Bradenville road. 

The young buck darted across the road from 
a slag dump in the St. Rose church district of 
Latrobe directly in the path of a car driven 
by William Fagan, of Brenizer. 





“On September 24 I caught an opossum in a 


fox trap. It was an old female and she was 
still carrying two very small young ones in 
her pouch. This seems very late as we are 
already having some very cold nights. They 
only had a little hair and their eyes were not 
open. Looks like she would have to tuck them 
in there every night to keep them warm.”— 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, Philipsburg, 
September, 1946. 
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“On Labor Day, while driving along Route 
No. 426, I saw a red-shouldered hawk go be- 
tween two cars and pick up a rabbit along 
the berm of the road. It took off with the 
rabbit and crossed the road again.”—Game Pro- 
tector James L. Latimer, Corry, Sept., 1946. 





Mother Bear and three “pretty little baby 
bears” were shooed down Juniata street, Du- 
Bois recently from a point near the Elmer Hall- 
strom residence south beyond the George Tot- 
hill home at 12:40 P. M. Monday by William J. 
Fairman, well known Luthersburg dairyman who, 
upon returning to his truck, stood awe-stricken 
at the sight of the Bear party. They ultimately 
escaped to adjacent woodlands. 
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“A few days ago Mrs. Clifford Benson of 
Maple Hill, near Wellsboro, went to the mail- 
box, which is some distance from the house, 
and saw twelve bears out in a fleld nearby. 
Eight of them were large bears, and four were 


cubs. I asked her if she was afraid of them 
and she said they were so plentiful and she 
saw bears so often they did not scare her any 
more. This was the first time she had seen 
that many at once.”—Game Protector L. H. 
Wood, Wellsboro, September, 1946. 





A young 200-pound black bear paid a sur- 
prise six-hour visit to Punxsutawney recently 
but comparatively few local residents were 
aware of Mr. Bruin’s prolonged presence within 
the city limits. 

A. Spirit reporter, hauled out of bed at 
11 o’clock by what he surmised were practical 
jokers who wanted him to “come down and see 
a big bear in a tree,” was among the fortunate 
ones who got a good look at the big fellow 
from a point he made certain was too distant 
for an interview with His Bearship. 

From about 9 o’clock that night until 3 o’clock 
next morning the bear, a last year’s cub, accord- 
ing to those familiar with bear lore, occupied 
a high perch in a big oak tree in the back yard 
of the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Falger, 
at the northern end of Greenwood Avenue. 





Mike Vilsack, Midland, did not have to go 
deer hunting this year. A full grown buck 
came hunting him. Only he wasn’t home. 

Two school children saw the animal on the 
porch of their home when they came from 
school one afternoon near the close of deer 
season. From there the buck ran through Wood 
Lane to the Ranelli residence, where Vilsack 
lives, and up on the porch. 

Vilsack was not at home. 
back to the woods. 





One of three deer leaping across Millville road 
at the curve two miles north of Bloomsburg was 
killed recently when it jumped into the path 
of a car driven by Paul Fritz, Zions Grove. 





The buck went. 
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“Contrary to the opinion of many raccoon 
hunters, I think the Commission did right 
in removing the bag limit from the raccoon 
for the coming season. I did not realize how 
plentiful these animals had become until I 
started to trap for foxes. Even though I did 
not set traps in locations where raccoons 
should be, about 25 were trapped during the 
past month. Perhaps the raccoon is doing 
more damage to our g:ouse supply than the 
fox. They most certainly destroy a lot of 
grouse eggs during the nesting season.’’-—Game 
Protector Duane E. Lettie, Clarion, September, 
1946. 





Near Waldbank recently, a big buck deer 
dashed in front of an automobile in which a 
Jamestown man, wife and child were driving. 
The deer was killed and the car was badly 
wrecked, the radiator being crushed. The family 
had little money and finally contact was es- 
tablished with Game Protector George Norris. 
He went to the scene and got the deer and 
brought the family to Warren. They were taken 
to the Police station where they stayed until 
shortly before 7 a. m. 


Warren police called the Jamestown police de- 
partment and a cruiser car was sent out and 
relatives of the family in Jamestown located. 
Finally the Jamestown folk drove to Warren and 
took the family home. 





“One local sportsman, while out walking in 
the woods on Game Lands No. 26, (Cambria 
County) with his farm dog, discovered that he 
had something out of the ordinary. The dog 
barked treed and upon investigation he discovered 
a swarm of honey bees.”—Game Protector Jack 
L. DeLong, Portage, September, 1946. 
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A full-grown 100-pound doe, fleeing from a 
pack of yelping dogs, broke its neck in attempt- 
ing to leap a fence on North Front street, near 
Arch, Sunbury, recently. 

Game Protector Clyde E. Laubach, turned the 
carcass over to the Odd Fellows Orphanage, 
where the venison will be prepared for the 
children’s menu. 





An albino specimen of a woodcock was bagged 
by two local hunters of Monroeton recently, 
Duane Young and James E. Miller. 





Robert Gramley, of Franklin, Route 2, reports 
that a buck deer weighing about 200 pounds ran 
into the side of his car on the Franklin-Oil City 
highway at the double crossing near Reno 
recently. 





A black bear was hit recently by a car on Route 
8, between Oil City and Titusville near the golf 
course. The automobile was operated by F. A. 
Boyd, Route 3, Centerville, who, with his wife 
and children, saw the animal at the side of the 
road before it tried to cross. 

The animal got on the road and before Boyd 
could stop the car, it had hit the bruin. The 
animal rolled down the road ahead of the car 
and recovered its balance. 

It made a furious charge off the north side 
of the road and plunged through a wooven wire 
fence. Considerable hair was left on the fence. 








“I think we have another epidemic of rabies 
among our foxes in Indiana County. I have 
received numerous calls from various sections 
of the county of strange calls by some animals. 
In the Mechanicsburg section the women are 
afraid to stay alone and some of the men carry 
guns while traveling about at night. I went 
to this section to hear the strange sounds made 
by some animal and heard them and admit 
they sound weird on a dark, foggy night. 
Deputy Clyde Brinks, Emil Painter and I 
worked ourselves within twenty yards of the 
animal and are satisfied they are foxes. They 
make a noise sometimes like a dog that is 
choking and other times it sounds like a deer 
snorting. The disease of rabies affects the 
voice of all animals and I am certain this is 
the strange noise that most of the people hear 
on the ridge at night, and which they think 
are wildcats, panthers, etc.’-—Game Protector 
Bruce W. Catherman, Indiana, September, 1946. 





“On September 22 Edward Kozicky from State 
College and I were looking over the turkey 
conditions when we found a porcupine that 
was full of quills—that is its face and belly 
were. It must have been in a fight with 
another porcupine, but this is the first time 
I ever saw another porcupine with quills in 
its face and belly."—Game Protector E. E. 
Hunsinger, Conrad, September, 1946. 





“While resting in a quiet secluded spot I 
decided to practice a little on the call of the 


Great Horned* Owl. After making a few calls 
much to my surprise, I believe to the bird’s 
also, one lit on a tree not over 15 feet from 
me. Not having a gun I had to sit anc watch 
it. I would make a call and it would whistle 
back, then fly to another tree to get a better 
look at the strange creature that was trying 
to imitate it. He stayed there till I got tired 
watching him so I moved and he departed. I 
expect to get back in that vicinity soon again 
and this time will be prepared for him. But 
with my inexperience at calling them he will 
be a dumb one if he comes to my call again. 
Have had some degree of success in getting 
crows to come in to the call of the Great 
Horned. If you do not shoot the first ones 
in they wil! increase in numbers and will 
light on the trees very close to you, which 
makes some very nice crow shooting.’’—Game 
Protector William R. Overturf, New Castle, 
September, 1946. 





With the uncanny accuracy and all the aplomb 
of an expert, Patricia Keller, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles (Bud) Keller, a 14-year-old 
Bellevue Park (Harrisburg) girl bagged the first 
ringneck pheasant of her short hunting lifetime 
in Lancaster County. 





“At present, by stepping rocks, I am able to 
cross that portion of the Susquehanna River 
that separates Hill Island from the mainland. 
While making this crossing on the 3rd of Sep- 
tember, I spied a large watersmake between 
two rocks. I pinned the snake with a piece 
of scantling and then pulled it from _ the 


crevice. To my surprise it measured 51 inches. 
Upon opening the reptile I was even more 
astonished to find 47 babies, still in the embryo 
stage.”"—Game Protector Roy W. Trexler, York, 
September, 1946. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 





This little beaver turned out to be a bottle baby. 


GIANT SQUIRREL 


“The yeast that started this effusion was 
an incident that happened the other day as 
I stood before the window shaving. 

“We have a number of black walnut trees 
in the yard, and up in one of them was 
the biggest gray squirrel I ever saw. In fact 
it was so large that I immediately went and 
signed the pledge. My wife heard my con- 
fused mumbling and came to see if I had 
cut my throat. When I pointed out the 
window, (she has better sight than I have) 
she exclaimed, “F’r hevvins sake! How did 
that woodchuck get up that tree?” And 
sure enuf, that is what it was. I quickly 
rallied from my confusion, and seizing my 
trusty .22 I sent a piece of lead thudding 
into the varmint. He fell off the tree back- 
ward, but by the time I got there he must 
have made cover, for I couldn’t find him. 

“This is the first time I have ever seen 
a chuck up a tree, tho I know they do climb 
on occasion. I saw one swim diagonally 
across Culver’s lake in N. J. a number of 
years ago, so now I won’t be surprised to 
look up some day and see one soaring 
overhead. 

“There seemed to be an awful lot of them 
this year. I still think it was a mistake to 
ever put a season on them. They cause tre- 
mendous losses to the farmers. 

“Two years ago my old mainspring slipped 
its anchor, or something, and I guess my days 
of mountain climbing are mostly’ over. I 
have been better this year and even bought 
a scope for my rifie the other day, hoping 
to knock off some of the meat that has 
destroyed my cherry and apple trees the 
last couple of years. 

“After the ticker went bad, I sorta didn’t 
expect to stick around here too long and 
I wrote the enclosed little verse to a friend 
.of mine. Thought you might like to read it. 


I am sending a copy of it to the Angler 
too, inasmuch as fishing is also mentioned 
in it. 

“Am enclosing a check for the circula- 
tiontion department, so I can get back in 
the fold.”.—H. H. Smith, R. D. 2, Tunkhan- 
nock, Pa.—Ed. Note: The verse referred to 
will be published later. 


QUAIL FEEDING 


“I have had a few interesting experiences 
feeding quail. Quite a few years ago we had 
a snowfall of about 18 inches followed by 
rain. It cleared up very cold and made a 
very hard crust and a few days later I was 
out looking for a covey of quail whose 
whereabouts I was well acquainted with. 
All at once my setter came to point right on 
that bare hard crust as though she was 
pointing a dead bird. Going over I found 
a hole through the crust about two inches 
in diameter where the quail had made their 
escape. After makimg sure they were all 
out I sat down for a few minutes and sure 
enough there in the first fence row not 20 
yards away were five quail eagerly searching 
for food. I am glad to say they got it for 
I always carry some in my hunting coat, 
and I am sure they were in better shape 
for the next storm than had I spent the 
afternoon at home. 


“But nature is not always so kind. A few 
years ago I was keeping check on two nice 
coveys when we had a similar snowfall but 
not nearly as deep. Though I searched the 
greater part of two days not a sign of a 
quail could I find, and I am sure they all 
perished. I am convinced the deeper snow 
was in favor of the birds as the crust that 
formed did not pin the birds to the ground 
as tightly as the lighter fall. 


DECEMBER 


“For feeding shelters I generally use a 
large shock of corn stalks (with more than 
an opening) in a field where the corn has 
not been cut, or a large brush pile about 
three-fourths covered with burlap, heavy 
eardboard or old oilcloth. I alway make 
these early in winter and take special care 
that they have good protection from hawks 
and crows, as they become pests when you 
have to feed through a long winter. 


“A number of years ago we had a snowfall 
of 29 inches and Clyde Schiep and I got on 
the quail subject and finally decided to use 
skis. Schiep had a pair of his own so I 
borrowed a pair and we started out. I am 
not going to try and tell all I did on those 
skis that day, but we did find one covey of 
quail at one of my feeding stations. 


“We visited this station regularly twice a 
week and soon noticed we had more birds 
than at first. As they were getting quite 
tame we made a count. We started with 
seven but later found we had eleven. Still 
later we made another count and found 
eighteen. Where would these birds have 
gone to had we not placed feed out by that 
old spring? What still puzzles me is where 
they come from. Whenever I think about 
it I am sure feeding pays sometimes. 


“I have had some trouble with cats visit- 
ing my feeding stations and am sure they 
are not looking for the grain. When this 
happens I use a piece of raw fish and cold 
steel, followed up with a good club and a 
tight lip. 

“I do not remember how many winters I 
have fed quail, but I do know that in the 
past 23 years there were only two that I 
did not feed at least one covey. A bird 
in the bush is worth two in the hand. There 
is no sport in a dead bird.”—George D. 
Orwig, Orwigsburg, Pa. 





P. S. Horton, Martinsburg, Pa., 
fox he killed recently. 


holding a red 
Br’er Re had & 
small rabbit in his mouth when he was shot. 
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OFF SHOOTING SEASON 


“I’m reading plenty of your articles about 
the fox and the wildcat. 

“According to some Pennsylvania sports- 
men, they don’t think much of either. But 
then some Pennsylvania sportsmen, as a rule, 
are just greedy game-hogs anyway. The fox 
and the cat must kill to live and that is 
what they do. The average hunter is 
too tight to buy an extra box of shells to 
learn to shoot, but he’ll stand in the bar- 
room or clubhouse and shoot off his mouth 
about how good a shot he is. The reason 
most of our gunners do not pay a fine for 
over-shooting the limit is because they 
couldn’t over-shoot the limit if the game was 
twice as plentiful. 

“More than once when I told someone I 
was going out shooting crows or asked him 
to go along, he said, ‘Crows! Why they’re 
not good to eat.’ That’s our average sports- 
man! ' 

“Most of our gunners are just too glad to 
shoot real pests like crows if they’ll just 
fly into the yard and roost on the roof. It’s 
always too cold to go out and try to out- 
fox him. 

“New York State, and others, have proved 
that the fox and the cat are needed in 
wildlife. 

“How about the sportsmen helping raise 
and feed the game instead of killing off 
those that really need it most. 

“I was feeding rabbits and other game one 
time when there was deep snow and the next 
day went over the same route to refill the 
shelters and found that some human vermin 
had come along and gathered my scratch 
feed and hay and took it home for the 
chickens and rabbits. Was I mad! 

“Almost half of the men I hunt with go 
to the mountains for deer with a 5th of 
whiskey and a box of beer. Then, if they’re 
able to borrow a rifle and a few cartridges, 
they’re all ready to go. 

“I get mad when I read what good sports- 
men we hunters are. You forget how many 
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Five-point albino buck shot by John Bonnet 
of Girard, Pa. The animal was killed on first 
day of 1945 season at Blue Jay, Forest County. 
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hypocrites are among the ranks. A man 
gets pinched and pays a fine for shooting 
deer out of season and the next year has 
his picture in the paper and is bragged up 
for being a sportsman, 

“I have two kids that would like to see 
a wildcat and fox when they grow up. If 
they like nature as much as I do and things 
keep on as they are, they'll have to go to 
the zoo to see them. That’s enough to 
make anybody mad.”—Lewis Rennig, 14 
Columbia Avenue, West Catasauqua, Pa. 


A CUNNING OSPREY 


While fishing for bass, September 19, 1946, 
in Raystown Branch of the Juniata River 
directly west of Everett, Pennsylvania, the 
writer observed an adult Osprey (Fish 
Hawk) hover over the shallows below the 
rapids. There its upright body poised aloft 
momentarily, while its wings beat horizon- 
tally, then it dropped suddenly into the 
water but came up with empty claws and 
sprays of water dropped from the dark 
brown and white plumage. 

The fish-eater made a short flight circuit 
overland then perched on a tall sycamore 
tree overhanging the shallows. There it 
spent a short time preening feathers in the 
sunlight of late afternoon. 

Presently a twig with leaves dropped from 
the Osprey’s perch while the hawk hovered 
above the descending object. Then the 
bird returned to its former perch and 
deliberately snapped a second twig and 
dropped it to the water. Nothing happened. 
For the third time the Osprey dropped a 
twig and hovered then dropped like a plum- 
met hitting the water with a big splash. 
This time the Osprey came up with a good 
sized fish in its talons and directed its 
laborious flight towards Bald Spot on Tussey 
mountain. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the artifice employed by the Osprey was 
instinctive or whether it was an acquired 
habit evolved through processes of reasoning. 

One wonders whether the Osprey was 
feeding the fish with insects from those 
twigs or whether the twigs were dropped to 
frighten fish from hiding places. 

Perhaps the crafty bird had at some 
former time perched on a dead limb which 
broke off and fell to the water scaring fish 
from cover, or, perchance in perching its 
wings may have fanned or brushed insects 
from the leaves. 

Naturalists might conceive of probable 
events in the Osprey’s constant quest for 
livelihood which may have led up to such 
remarkable exhibition of cunning—T. F. 
Shambach, Sr., Everett, Pa. 


CURE FOR CHAFING IN GROINS 


“For years I have been very much annoyed 
by a trouble that I find a lot of people are 
afflicted with, namely, chafing in the groins. 
I read that was the most common ailment 
in the army, and caused just about the most 
trouble. I have a lot of friends who are 
troubled with it, and I know it annoys 
a lot of the boys when they get their wool 
hunting garb on and get out in the moun- 
tains. For a number of years I have carried 
a little can of cornstarch, which I found to 
be superior to any other type of powder, 








Game Protector Raymond Sickles, Linesville, 
and Fish Warden, Carlyle Sheldon, Conneaut- 


ville, with last season’s catch of fox pelts. Photo 
Tribune Publishing Company, Meadville. 


and have often stopped at a stream and 
washed the sore spot and applied the powder. 
NOW, however, I believe I have stumbled 
on a cure, and I want to pass it along to 
other sufferers. 

“For the last month, up to two weeks ago, 
I was real sore on both sides and couldn't 
get it dried up. One day when I could hardly 
walk, my wife asked me why I didn’t try 
a little THIZODRIN, which you may know 
is a compound of Sulfa, put up for nose 
drops. Of course I derided the idea of using 
nose drops for such a purpose, but on her 
insistence I finally tried just a little. It 
didn’t hurt any, so I rubbed it all over one 
side. It was just like putting paint on a 
board. The sore spot was neutralized, van- 
ished. I waited about two hours before I 
applied it on the other side, to see if any 
reaction would take place. The only reaction 
was that the irritation was GONE, and has 
not returned. I purposely didn’t wash for 
a week, to see what would happen. That 
would have been fatal to my comfort be- 
fore, but it had no effect whatsoever. I feel 
pretty sure that it won’t come back. I am 
so elated over it that I want to tell every- 
one about it. I sure hope you will print it. 
Incidentally, it takes a prescription to buy 
the stuff. 

It may be that sulfathiazole in some other 
form would be just as effective, but I am 
just passing on what I know. If some of you 
boys in the office have this trouble, try it, 
unless you would be lonesome without it.— 
H. H. Smith, R. D. 2, Tunkhannock, Pa. 


UNCLE JOE KNOWS 


Dear Uncle Joe: Please give me a defini- 
tion of cynic.—Rollo. 

Dear Rollo: A cynic is a thing in the 
kitchen for dirty dishes. 


CATS ARE GAME KILLERS 


We've heard a lot of controversial opinions 
in past months on the virtues and the vil- 
liany of the fox. But foxes aren’t the only 
transgressors. Stray housecats come high on 
the list. Here’s what one of our readers 
thinks of these domesticated predators. 

“Why can’t something be done about this 
stray housecat situation? 

“In the vicinity of my home the number 
of cats which roam the woods and fields is 
outrageous, yet very few people around here 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission Mural Exhibit on display at the Annual Eastern State’s 


horse show held in Harrisburg recently. It may be requisitioned for exhibition at large 
sportsmen’s gatherings, teachers institutes, etc. 


WHY FILING OF GAME-KILL 
REPORT WAS DISCONTINUED 


(At the request of a sportsman, this ex- 
planation is printed in the Game News). 


Under an amendment to the Game Law 
made by the 1945 General Assembly, ef- 
fective September 1, 1945, it is no longer 
necessary to file a general Game-Kill Re- 
port. However, under an amendment to 
another Section of the Game Law, by the 
same General Assembly, hunters are re- 
quired to file a Big Game-Kill Report. 

The filing of the general Game-Kill Re- 
port was discontinued for reasons, as follows: 

1. The task involved an expenditure of 
approximately $15,000 annually to tabulate 
the reports and conduct the yearly educa- 
tional program in order to secure reports 
from delinquent hunters. 

2. A great amount of time was required to 
handle the job, including the mailing of 
notices to delinquent hunters and then wait- 
ing for the reports. It was physically im- 
possible to compile the tabulation within a 


short period after the close of the hunting 
season, 

3. It is believed that the Field Officers’ 
estimate of the small game kill, supple- 
mented by information obtained from a 
sample poll of hunters to determine the 
average kill per hunter, will establish a kill 
sufficiently accurate to serve all practical 
purposes. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


The amount of money credited to 
the Game Fund during Octo- 


ES ccaiudcepuburkeentees $383,654.60 
The amount disbursed from the 

Game Fund during October, 

MEE? caGt bcs Soden nse koeeer os $187,271.89 


The Treasury Department Game 
Fund balance October 31, 1946 $2,101,134.13 
(Exclusive of $132,000.00 invested in Gov- 
ernment Bonds. The balance includes the 
Wartime Reserve, although no deduction is 
made for commitments and unwarranted 
requisitions as of October 31, 1946.) 


DROP IN HUNTING FATALITIES 


Only three fatal gunning accidents oc- 
curred during the first fifteen hunting days 
of the small game season, which opened 
November 1, compared with seventeen fa- 
talities during the same period last year. 
Non-fatalities during the same period num- 
bered 177 compared with 157 last year. 
The total non-fatal accidents for the whole 
of last season numbered 181. All figures are 
preliminary based on hunting accident re- 
ports and therefore subject to change. 


The decline in major catastrophies is at- 
tributed to an increase in safety-minded- 
ness due principally to the energetic cam- 
paigns by the Commission and numerous 
cooperating sportsmen’s associations during 
“Hunt Safely Week” set aside by Governor 
Edward Martin for the week of October 
21. During that period thousands of safety 
placards and other safety literature were 
given clubs for local distribution, and many 
associations carried the safety theme even 
farther by sponsoring essays on safe shoot- 
ing in the schools, conducting safe hunting 
demonstrations at their meetings, etc. 


The fatal accident decrease is especially 
significant and gratifying in view of the 
larger number of hunters in the field this 
year compared with last. However, there 
are still far too many avoidable accidents, 
especially those which are self-inflicted. 


NEED FOR MORE 
PREDATOR CONTROL 


Foxes are still abundant in many sections 
of the Commonwealth despite the reduction 
of nearly 46,000 red and gray members of 
Reynard’s family last year by Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, individual hunters and trappers, and 
Game Protectors. 


Additional campaigns are necessary, how- 
ever to help further control the animals 
which, when plentiful, are destructive to 
wildlife and domestic fowl. 


Evidence of the fox’s abundance so far 
this year can be predicated on the number 
sent in for bounty from October 1 to No- 
vember 15, namely 2,211 grays and 3,024 reds 
or a total of 5,285. During the same period 
last year the Commission paid claims for 
1,427 grays and 2,700 reds or a total of 4,127. 
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Golden Wins U. S. Shoot 
Championship 


M. J. Golden, field supervisor, for Divi- 
sion “A”, has been crowned the national 
champion of the United States Revolver 
Association. Although the event was held a 
week ago, Golden’s winning scores were 
just recently certified by the United States 
Association at Springfield, Mass. 

Golden compiled an aggregate of 1,467 
points to win the championship, having a 
margin of 27 tallies over his closest competi- 
tor. The Pennside man climaxed an event- 
ful season by annexing the title from a 
large field of crack pistol and revolver shots 
representing all parts of the country. 

Golden’s scores follow: Pistol, 50 shots at 
50 yards, 476 out of 500; revolver, 50 shots 
at 50 yards, 472 out of 500; international, 60 
shots at 50 meters, 519 out of 600. 

The Commission, his brother officers, and 
his many sportsmen friends are proud of 
his splendid achievement. 


MORE BIG GAME 


To many a stay-at-home, U. S. wild life 
seems largely to consist of rabbits, which 
invade his garden, a few deer, which he 
sees roped to hunters’ automobiles, and an 
occasional mountain lion or bear which 
somehow pops into the news. 

Fact is, however, that for every 20 people, 
one major big game animal still roams 
woods. plains or mountains. The U. S. Fish 
& Wildlife Service has counted a whopping 
71 million deer, bears. etc. (2 million more 
than in its first game census in 1937). 

Moreover, the Forest Service has in- 
ventoried 155,000 lynx and bobcats, 6,000 
mountain lions, 313,000 coyotes and 1,600 
wolves in 39 states. Uncounted hundreds 
more are outside national forest land. 

Lots of Deer. Principal reason for the 
sizeable big game total is that 6.3 million 
wild deer are scattered over 47 states. 

But western and southwestern states also 
have 246,000 antelope; 25 states have 233,700 
wild elk; 33 have 151,000 black bears; Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas have 111,700 
wild pigs; and there are 16,000 mountain 
goats, 14,800 moose, 17,700 big horn sheep, 
2400 European wild boars, 1,200 grizzly 
bears and—in Minnesota—15 woodland cari- 
bou. 

Only state without big game, according 
to the Wildlife Service is Kansas. Delaware 
has 84 deer; Rhode Island, 560. Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1.1 million white-tails put it far in 
the big game lead, although other states 
outstrip it in populations of elk, moose, etc. 

Wolf State. Minnesota has the most 
wolves—960; followed by Michigan, 260; and 
Arkansas and Wisconsin, 140 each. Cali- 
fornia leads in mountain lions, with 1,300. 
Washington has 910; Idaho and Oregon, 890 
each; Utah, 870. California has the most 
lynx and bobcats—39,000; followed by Ore- 
=. 14,000; Arizona, 11,000; and Washington, 
300. 

Responsible for the wildlife increase are 
eagle-eyed protection, better weather which,, 
in recent years, has increased the natural 
food supply, and the war. which cut hunt- 
ing to an all-time low. However, Dr. 
Hartley H. T. Jackson, Fish and Wildlife big 
game expert, sees three animals in danger 
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We apologize for the misspelling of 
Mr. Owen E. Seelye’s name on page 19 
of the November issue. We noted the 
error but the printer failed to make 
the correction. 











of extinction—moose, big horn sheep and 
grizzly bears 

Saved from destruction is the buffalo, 
which numbered 50 million in Columbus’ 
day but had dropped to 541 in 1889. Now 
6,047 stomp U. S. parks; 15,000 are in Canada. 
From October 25 issue of Pathfinder 


DANGEROUS WEAPONS 


One of the most dangerous weapons 
brought back from overseas by returning 
G.I.’s, according to Major General Julian 
S. Hatcher, head of the Technical Division 
of the National Rifle Association, is the 
Japanese Pistol, Pattern 94, otherwise known 
as the 1934 Model. 

General Hatcher, one of the world’s lead- 
ing authorities on small arms, states that in 
contrast to the earlier Jap Nambu, the 
Pattern 94 Pistol is one of the worst de- 
signed guns ever manufactured. 

Once the gun is cocked it can be fired 
without pulling the trigger. The pistol is 
so constructed that the pivoted lever con- 
necting the trigger with the hammer lies 
outside the gun on the left side. When 
cocked the pistol will fire with a slight pres- 
sure applied to the lever without touching 
the trigger. The mechanism is so fickle that 
the pistol could go off if the owner just 
happened to lay it down on its left side 
or if somebody brushed against it. 

General Hatcher also warns against using 
a converted Italian service rifle “Mann- 
licher-Carcano Model 1891.” 

“The weapon is undoubtedly the worst of 
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the world’s service rifles for conversion to 
modern high pressure cartridges and dan- 
gerous to use with them,” says General 
Hatcher. “The bolt construction is such 
that a punctured primer is likely to blow 
the firing pin right back into the face of 
the user. I’ve heard of several cases and 
am sure I will hear of more if the practice 
keeps up.” 

For expert advice on your weapons write 
to the Technical Division of the National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


National Conference in Texas 


The Twelfth North American Wildlife 
Conference will be held in San Antonio, 
Texas, February 3, 4 and 5, 1947, according 
to Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President of the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

This is the first time the annual meeting 
has been called in the Southwest and an 
unusually large attendance is expected from 
the Middle West and Western states. Few 
of the fish and game administrators, tech- 
nicians, scientists and educators from the 
United States, Canada and Mexico will miss 
this 3-day meeting at the Plaza Hotel in 
San Antonio since they all realize the im- 
portance of hearing the reports on recent 
developments in field techniques and the 
discussion of future plans for restoration of 
natural resources throughout North America. 

There is especial need for the coming Con- 
ference, Dr. Gabrielson pointed out, to co- 
ordinate the efforts of all agencies and groups 
in the resplenishment of the renewable re- 
sources diminished by years of war. The 
state and federal conservation officials de- 
pend upon this annual Conference sponsored 
by the Wildlife Management Institute to ob- 
serve the trend of affairs throughout the 
country. Dr. Gabrielson stated that ade- 
quate hotel accommodations have been re- 
served for the 1947 Conference. 





This party of small game hunters brought home the bacon first day of the 1946 season, 
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JOHN Q. CREVELING, ESQUIRE, 
HONORED 


Three significant honors were recently con- 
ferred upon former Game Commissioner 
John Q. Creveling, Esquire, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. The United Sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania gave a dinner in his honor; 
the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs of 
Pennsylvania presented him with an honor- 
ary award; and last but not least, a group 
of three small lakes on State Game Lands 
No. 57 were named for him. 


For the past half century or more, Mr. 
Creveling has been a faithful friend and 
advisor to sportsmen, as well as members 
of the Game and Fish Commissions. He 
passed his 85th birthday this year; neverthe- 
less, he continues the practice of law in 
Luzerne County and remains active in con- 
servation and sportsmen’s circles. His un- 
selfish interest and active participation in 
the conservation of forest and other natural 
resources, including wildlife, is so well 
known that comparatively little need be 
said here. Many sportsmen’s organizations 
and individual sportsmen have profited by 
his kindly, fatherly, conservative advice 
gratuitously given over a long period of 
years. Because of his interest and untiring 
efforts for the welfare of the organization, 
he may well be considered President Emer- 
itus of the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania. 


Game Commissioners have for many years 
welcomed and heeded his words of wisdom 
with respect to legal procedures and sug- 
gested methods for improving sport in 
woods and fields, always given with no 
thought of personal gain or glory. 

Mr. Creveling was one of the early ex- 
ponents of the plan adopted by legislation 
in 1919, and put into effect in 1920, to pur- 
chase land for game refuge and public hunt- 
ing purposes with funds derived from the 
sale of resident hunting licenses. He has 
never lost his interest in this program and 
continues advocating acquisition of game 
lands wherever and whenever available at 
reasonable prices and under suitable condi- 
tions with respect to reservations of timber, 
minerals, etc. He has helped the Commis- 
sion in various ways and on many occasions 
in the acquisition of the present total of 
838,000 acres of State Game Lands, distributed 
through 63 of the 67 counties of the State. 

Jointly with his close friend and co-worker 
in sportsmen’s affairs, the late H. S. Smith, 
familiarly and affectionately known as “Had,” 
he advocated and gave unstinted help to- 
ward the acquisition of that splendid, large 
area in Wyoming and Luzerne Counties, 
situate on Mehoopany Creek and extending 
southward to Bowman’s Creek, known as 
State Game Lands No. 57, now containing 
33,141 acres. Since Mr. Creveling was ac- 
tively and unselfishly interested in the ac- 
quisition of this area, it was fitting for the 
Commission to honor him by naming three 
bodies of water, near the former village of 
Ricketts within the area, “The J. Q. Crevel- 
ing Lakes.” Formal action naming the lakes 
for him was taken by the Commission at 
its meeting October 2, 1946. Announcement 





Photo Ace Hoffman Studios. 


Top: Hon. J. Q. Creveling, former Member, 
Game Commission, standing with hands apatt, 
at a recent testimonial in his honor. 

Bottom: A portion of the large gathering 
which turned out to pay Mr. Creveling tribute. 
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of the honor was made at a meeting of the 
United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania at Wilkes- 
Barre on October 25, 1946. The meeting 
followed a turkey dinner held in his honor 
and attended by about 40 prominent sports- 
men, 

During the meeting, Mr. Creveling was 
presented an honorary award from the Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs of Pennsyl- 
yania, a distinguished tribute to him, and 
only the fourth of such awards which have 
been made. Those similarly honored in the 
past were Mr. John M. Phillips, former Presi- 
dent of the Game Commission and wildlife 
conservationist, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Judge Grover C. Ladner, First President of 
the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, and Charles Hobson, 
First Vice-President of the Federation and 
an active organizer of sportsmen. 

The universal respect for Mr. Creveling 
is evidenced by his host of friends. If he 
has any enemies, the Game News has not 
heard of them. The old saying that a 
man is without honor in his home town does 
not apply to him for he is held in high 
esteem in his own community, as well as 
elsewhere. The honors conferred upon him 
were well deserved. 


The Pigeon Creek Sportsmen’s Association will 
hold its annual fox hunt on Sunday January 12. 
Participants will meet at Moose home Cokeburg 
and the hunt will leave at 10:00 a.m. and re- 
turn at 3:00 p.m. for refreshments. 


All who wish to take part should notify the 
Secretary, S. R. Young, Cokeburg, one week 
prior to the hunt. Last year the club had 208 
hunters 


The Turkey Run Rod and Gun Club, Shenan- 
doah, reorganized April 15, 1945 with a member- 
ship of 20. Eight months later the membership 
totalled 217 and the club rented 720 acres of 
hunting grounds for the 1945 season. In June, 
1946 it purchased 30 acres of hunting grounds in 
Brandonville Valley and in September acquired 
108 acres of hunting grounds with house and 
barn in the Nuremburg Valley. 


STOLEN: One 12-gauge Winchester pump gun, 
Model 12, No. 906500.—Edward Dodson, 111 Mills 
Street, Rankin, Pa. 


Kiski Township Sportsmen Inc., Avonmore, 
Pa. R. D. 1, have just completed purchasing a 
farm consisting of 275 acres, having a producing 
gas well, and free gas. The Kiski boys also have 
a permit for a year round dog area. 
The ground on the left of road traveling east 
is already marked with training signs. The por- 
tion of farm. en right of road will be open to 
hunting. 

The association organized in 1932 and is the 
oldest active club in the southern part of Arm- 
strong county. New officers elected are Carl A. 
White, president; Richard Bevilacqua, first vice 
president; Raymond Stout, second vice president; 
“Bill” Prugh, secretary; A. M. Lockhart, treasurer. 


Prices of Government-owned Alaska fur-seal 
and fox skins dropped sharply at the semi-annual 
auction held in St. Louis, Mo., on October 21, 
according to the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The gross proceeds from the sale of sealskins 
amounted to $1,397,384 while an additional $6,321 
was realized from the sale of 664 fox skins. At 
the spring auction held on April 29, the total 
amount received was $2,457,705 for 28,032 seal- 
skins and 307 fox skins. 
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The Hopewell Area Ready to be 
Transferred to State 


Another practical example showing that 
our organized sportsmen are really accom- 
plishing something can be found in the 
recent history of Hopewell Historic area. 

Through a federal act passed during the 
recent session of Congress at Washington 
and signed by President Truman, some 5,000 
acres is ready for transfer to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania to be used by the 
Department of Forests and Waters. The 
land is to be granted to the State at no cost. 

From every indication, the 5,000 acres, 
formerly of the Hopewell area, will be open 
to the sportsmen of the State next Fall. 
A game survey of the tract indicates the 
presence of deer, grouse, squirrels, pheas- 
ants, quail, and bunnies. 


LOST: Hunting license No. E-41736, owned by 
Edmund Drabinsky, 622 Grant Street, Pottstown. 


Membership Drive 


A membership drive was announced by Adams 
County Fish and Game Association with every 
member of the club named to the membership 
committee. Particular efforts will be made to 
interest returned veterans in membership. Most 
of the veterans, it was pointed out, are interested 
in such things as hunting and fishing and would 
make the best type of member. Membership dues 
were retained at $1 per year. 
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A Commendable Spirit 

The Crow Foot Rod and Gun Club of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. Inc. with an active membership of 
over 400 members of the Allegheny County 
Sportsmen’s League, the Wilkinsburg Chamber 
of Commerce and affiliated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, the 
American Wildlife Institute and other very wor- 
thy sportsmen’s Clubs and groups, meeting at 
907 Hay Street, Wilkinsburg, Pa. have long and 
will continue to activeiy support any or all 
worthwhile legislation pertaining and tending to 
the conservation and preservation of all of the 
State’s natural resources, also the propogation of 
fish and game that the rich inheritance we have 
received may be more lawfully conserved for 
it’s present citizens and be more lawfully pre- 
served for it’s future one’s. The Club also sup- 
ports with equal support and sincerity any 
and ALL such legislation as pertains to the pro- 
hibition of river and stream pollution. 

In augmentation of such support, the mem- 
bership of the Crow Foot Rod and Gun Club 
of Wilkinsburg, Pa., Inc. at their regular weekly 
meeting on Tuesday, September 24, 1946 have 
gone on record as favoring the following reso- 
lution: 

RESOLVED: That the membership of the Crow 
Foot Rod and Gun Club of Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
Inc. as citizens and as sportsmen of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania will abstain from 
and will advocate to other sportsmen to abstain 
from the pursuance of their most cherished sea- 
sonal and lawfully provided for sport of Hunting 
or Fishing on Election Day, and that they will 
exercise, on that day, that perogative as allowed 
them by law of electing to public office or 
Officers those who have proven their right and 
privilege to such office or offices of responsibility 
and trust—C. E. Whitfield, President, Crow 
Foot Rod and Gun Club; Attest, Paul S. Pfeifer, 
Secretary. 


On Reputation 
“Reputation is a perishable product. It 
is also a maintenance problem. Reputation 
is a live and growing plant, requiring daily 
nourishment and care.”—Selected. 





Veteran marksmen of the Clinton County Sportsmen’s Association in competition at 
the club’s first annual picnic. 
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Wildlife float of the St. Mary’s Sportsmen’s Association which won first prize of $100 
for originality during a Centennial Celebration of the founding of St. Mary’s Borough. 





The Huntingdon County Fish, Game and Forestry Association held a very successful 
field day September 21, at the club’s new field quarters—Camp Shene-Coy. ghlighting 
the day’s event was the dedication of the field to two faithful pioneers of conservation 
in the Huntingdon area, Shene, left and Coy, right, in inserts. 





Members of the Holmesburg Fish and Game Association enjoyed keen competition on 
their excellent range at one of the association’s recent field gatherings. 
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The Delaware and Lehigh Canal 


Running through the heart of Bucks 
County is the famous Delaware and Lehigh 
Canal. At present the entire property be- 
longs to the State, but negligence on the 
part of the Commonwealth has spelled ruin 
to this beautiful watercourse. 

The sportsmen of Bucks County have 
initiated a movement which requires the 
united support of the division in restoring 
this 80 mile waterway. As pointed out by 
the sportsmen of Bucks County, the State 
could very easily restore this canal and 
provide the sportsmen of Bucks and the 
anglers of southeastern Pennsylvania with a 
tip-top recreation spot. 

Anglers could look with eyes bulging and 
mouths watering, at 80 miles of stream with 
no trespass signs tacked at spots along the 
way, an ideal body of fairly still water for 
bass, pickerel and warm water pan fishing. 
As pointed out by Leroy B. Stackhouse of 
Bristol R. 1, “This is one project that the 
sportsmen in the southeastern part of the 
state have the money appropriated for. Now 
all we need to do is keep the one working 
on the project awake to the fact that the 
sportsmen desire to have the project com- 
pleted for the benefit of them and all the 
outdoor recreation: lovers of Pennsylvania. 

“The means of contacting the canal are 
good in its full length. Highways border 
along it, for foot the towpath is along one 
side its full length. There are basins along 
it which will make wonderful fishing ponds.” 


The Canonsburg Foxhunters Association, rec- 
ently made plans for a Fall and Winter of 
activity that spells bad news for Brother Fox, 
as well as a program of sport that leaves little 
to be desired for the outdoorsman who thrills to 
the baying of the hounds. 

Covering points pertinent to their type of 
hunting, with stress on conduct in the field, 
safety with firearms, observance of the game 
laws, etc., members present were enthusiastic 
in their opinions of the coming events which 
have now become annual affairs; such as the 
county wide fox hunt, in which the local club 
participates, local hunts to which neighboring 
foxhunters are invited, followed by an “out- 
doors” feed which is something to remember, 
according to those who take part in these gather- 
ings of the nimrods. 


Approximately 500 sportsmen and friends at- 
tended the outdoor meeting of the Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s Association recently, at the Laurel 
Falls hunting lodge. They came from Connells- 
ville, Cumberland, Piedmont, Frostburg, Somer- 
set and various other places to mingle with the 
outdoorsmen of this area. 

It was the largest crowd of people ever to 
assemble at one time at the Laurel Falls recrea- 
tion resort. All had a good time and many ex- 
pressed their desire to attend other events of 
this kind at the same place in the future. 

The shooting matches, with .22 calibre rifles, 
were the feature attraction of the afternoon. 
There were 74 contests, of six competitors each. 
Bob Pritts of Meyersdale carried off high score 
honors for the day. His brother, Dean, scored 
second. 





The Susquehanna  Sportsmen’s Association. 
Liverpool, recently purchased a tract of land 
in Perry Valley for the purpose of establishing 
a game refuge, and general headquarters of the 
association. A baseball field, rifle range, quoit 
boxes and clay pigeon shooting will be on the 
program. 





The trumpeter swan, classed as America’s 
rarest waterfowl, increased its United States 
population during the past year by 60 birds 
to reach a new total of 361 for the flock, 
according to Albert M. Day, Director of the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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The Tower City-Porter Fish and Game Asso- 
dation is an up and going outfit. Once each 
month it runs a Rifle Shoot, furnishing tar- 
ts, .22 cartridges, and instructions to young 
people to shoot, free of charge. On the side it has 
blue rock and rifle shooting for adults to help 
swell the club’s treasury. It just finished raffling 
off a 30-30 rifle from which it realized over 
$400.00 which will be used for the purchase of 
game. 





Nine hundred and thirty-five members were 
obtained through the efforts of the annual round- 
up membership drive of the McDonald Sports- 
men’s Association which was climaxed with a 
show held October 25 with over 700 in attend- 
ance. The main speaker was Thomas F. Bell, 
Irwin, Field Supervisor of Division “G”. The 
club expects to attain their goal of 1,000 mem- 
bers for next year. 


The Littlestown Fish and Game Association 
recently realized a net profit of $488 on a 
carnival. The association voted a donation of 
$25 to the baseball team, $25 to the Playground 
Association, $5 to the Alpha Fire Company, and 
$5 to St. Aloysius’ hall. The remainder of the 
money was spent to buy 200 ringneck pheasants 
which were released in that vicinity. All birds 
released during the past year have been banded, 
with a number and the name of the association 
included in the band. Prizes will be given for 
certain numbers returned. The group expects to 
learn in this way where the birds go after being 
released. 





“I was recently conferring with a farmer in 
Wharton Township, who related the following 
incident to me, which I thought was worth 
passing along: He informed me that he had 
& mother pig which was about to farrow. Not 
being able to find time to pen her up, he left 
her rove about the farm. Finally she dis- 
appeared and did not return to the barn. After 
being gone for a couple of days he decided to 
make a search for her, but with no success. 
In the meantime he heard several foxes bark- 
ing in the nearby woodlots. After searching 
some time he finally found where she had 
bedded down, and a short distance found her 
in the second bed, and three baby pigs. He 
told me they will not leave their first nest 
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unless disturbed, and from the appearance of 
the mother pig before farrowing, he felt sure 
she should have had more than just the three. 
He has concluded that the foxes have carried 
some of them off, and that is why the mother 
pig made the second nest.”—Game Protector 
Lester E. Shaffer, Uniontown, September, 1946. 





Take it from John L. Williams, Gibsonia ser- 
vice station owner, these here parts are getting 
wild and woolly. 

Williams was enjoying the balmy evening 
breeze outside of his station recently when a 
motorist roared up the road and struck a black 
object ambling across the highway. 

The white-faced driver stopped, hurried back 
and, with Williams, examined his victim. 

It was a 200-pound black bear. 

Getting over the initial shock the unidenti- 
fied driver, licking his chops at the sizeable 
hunk of meat, prepared to scalp his fatality. 

But the bear, shaking his head dizzily, got 
up, waddled drunkenly over to the station drive- 
way and sat down for a slow collection of wits. 

Disregarding the gathering crowd, the bear 
thoughtfully sucked on a foot, assured him- 
self that he was fit for another hunting season, 
then calmly walked up the road again. He 
threw the driver a last injured glance. 

The motorist, thinking of the lost steak, tossed 
the injured glance right back, continued on his 
way.—Butler Eagle. 





The traditional hunter who supposedly has his 
deer tied in the mountains before the hunting 
season opens has nothing on Philip Costas, of 
Webster. 

Long ago, the Indians used a trusty bow and 
arrow when hunting the agile deer and today 
the hunter uses a well-oiled rifie. But Costas 
didn’t need any of these weapons yesterday. He 
used his bare hands and, as a result, had a 
seven-point buck—until a State game protector 
heard of the incident. 

Catching the deer with his bare hands wasn’t 
as simple as it sounds. Costas had some help— 
from several dogs. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 23, Mrs. Costas was 
peering out a window of her home when she 
saw a deer running through the hills across the 
river from the Donora Zinc Works. She told her 
husband and Philip, an ardent hunter, with a 
clothes lines his only weapon, gave chase. He 
didn’t have much trouble getting near the deer 
since the animal was tired after being chased 
through the hills by dogs. It offered little re- 
sistance and Costas slipped the clothes line about 
its neck. He led the deer home and tied him 
to a stake. 

Knowing that possession of a live deer is 
illegal and expressing concern that the deer might 
break away and possibly be run down by a 
vehicle or dogs, Costas notified Deputy Game 
Protector Paul Leska, of Monessen. 

Leska ordered the buck released and with 
the assistance of several interested bystanders, 
drove the deer back into the hills. 

However, a deep gorge presented an obstacle 
for the deer and he refused to jump. He was 
cornered and re-captured by Donald Sarber, of 
Webster, and John Leska, of Monessen. The two 
men caught him by the antlers and led him 
down the steep sides of the gorge. Once on the 
other side, the buck romped off to his native 
haunts—only to become legal prey for some 
fortunate hunter after Dec. 1, when deer season 
opens.—Monessen Daily Independent. 





“Thought you might be interested in a strange 
sight my husband and I saw along the river road 


at Cook Forest one morning in June. As we 
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were driving along the picturesque Clarion River 
we saw ahead crossing the road what appeared 
to be a long moving line of fur. On getting 
closer we saw it was a mother skunk and five 
little skunks crossing the road each one with the 
tail of the one in front in its mouth. And what 
made it stranger still, Mamma Skunk had her 
head incased in a small glass jar possibly a 
cheese or mayonnaise jar. She, of course, could 


see and was going about the business of leading 
her little family “tail in tail’ as it were across 
the highway. 

“I wanted my husband to stop the car and 
try to release her from captivity, but somehow 
I could not interest him in the idea.”—Mrs. J. 
810 Orchard Avenue, 


Roy Eichelman, 
Pittsburgh 2. 


Avalon, 





An automobile operated by Harold Weaver of 
Rockland was quite badly damaged and a buck 
deer was killed in an accident on the Franklin- 
Cranberry road in vicinity of Victory Heights 
recently. 

The deer ran into the path of the machine 
which, after striking the animal, was forced 
into a ditch—Knozx Times. 





“Beavers have invaded this District with a 
vengeance. They certainly were not with us 
last year. I have torn out and removed the 
animals from three dams and one creek. Water 
was flooding the State Highway. Have also 
spotted several dams and creeks, and the 
water level is nearing the State Highway in a 
couple of places. Bass fishermen report beavers 
on a number of the lakes.’—Game Protector 
Fred S. Fisher, September, 1946. 


Montrose, 










NOW, STAY 
out of HERE / 
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THE COMMON BOX TURTLE-EGG PREDATOR? 


OR a great many years the 
box turtle, Terrapene caro- 
lina, has been considered 
an important factor in wild 
turkey nest destruction by 
the resident hunters living 
in the wild turkey range of 
the south-central part of Pennsylvania. This 
belief, accepted by so many as true, orig- 
inated from the frequent but erroneous ob- 
servation of this turtle eating broken egg 
shells at the scene of a recently destroyed 
wild turkey nest. The observers immedi- 
ately assumed that the culprit caught in the 
act was the perpetrator of the deed and 
proceeded to end his supposed misbehaviors 
upon the nearest rock. 


Assumptions of this kind cannot be ac- 
cepted by scientific-minded game managers 
without definite proof. For this reason, and 
to determine the true extent of this turtle’s 
ability to destroy eggs of game birds, a series 
of controlled laboratory studies were made. 
Several box turtles of various sizes were 
placed in an observation pen which was 
provided with a variety of natural materials 
likely to be utilized as aids in breaking 
the eggs. 








A number of ideas were in existence as to 
the possible method by which a turtle was 
able to break eggs. Some believed that it 
smashed them with its shell in some man- 
ner or punched them sharply against a stone 
with the tip of its nose, while still others 
thought the head was used as a hammer. 
Careful observation showed that at no time 
were any of these methods used, and that it 
is absolutely necessary that an egg be no 
larger in diameter than the greatest jaw 


LETTERS FROM OUR READERS—from 


are aware of the fact that cats are one of the 
greatest destroyers of wildlife. 


“There is one residence near town which 
I pass quite frequently and more than once 
I have counted six and seven grown cats 
milling around the house and garden. At 
might these cats become tireless rabbit and 
bird hunters, and I’m positive they take a 
terrific toll of small game in this particular 
locality. 


“I think, and I believe many will agree 
with me, that cats far exceed foxes and 
skunks in the number of small rabbits and 
birds they destroy. Here, at least, the prowl- 
ing cats far outnumber the foxes 
skunks. 

“I suggest that the Commission encourage 
the killing of cats which have been left to 
ream wild, and publish articles in various 
newspapers throughout the State warning 
housewives that it is a mistake to “put the 
kitty out at night” where he can prowl 
through fields and woods and catch sleeping 
birds and other wildlife. If some action isn’t 
soon taken in this matter, our supply of 
small game will continue to decrease as a 
result of these nightly forays by hundreds 


and * 





spread of the turtle attempting to break it. 
Every egg eaten is smashed between the 
jaws and, in most instances, the greater part 
of the yolk and white is lost upon the 


ground. However, the entire shell is con- 
sumed, and this is undoubtedly the reason 


why turtles will often be found in a nest: 


that has been destroyed by some other 
animal. 

The laboratory studies showed that only 
bobwhite quail and Hungarian partridge eggs 
were small enough to be broken by the 
turtles, and an egg as large or larger than 
those of thes Chukar partridge were safe. 
Eggs of the Chukar partridge, the ring- 
necked pheasant, the ruffed grouse, and the 
wild turkey were kept before the experi- 
mental turtles at all times, but none were 
broken even after a considerable period of 
fasting. Quail and partridge eggs placed in 
the pen were readily eaten. Observation 
showed that numerous attempts were made 
to crush the larger eggs, but the pressure of 
the turtles jaws on the side of the egg mere- 
ly caused it roll or slide away. Even eggs as 
small as those of quail could not be broken, 
except by the very largest turtles, unless 
they were lodged solidly against something. 


page 23 


of cats."—M. A. Moore, Jr., 
Ave., Tyrone. 


602 Washington 


Dear Uncle Joe: 
castles, Suzy: 
‘Dear Suzy: Yes, of course. Most of us 
spend half our time wishing for things we 
COULD HAVE if we didn’t spend half our 
time wishing. 


Do you ever build air 





The annual winter meeting of the 
Allegheny Section in Baltimore, 
Maryland, in February 1947. This 
Section consists of Technical and 
Research Foresters from the States 
of Pennsylvania, Maryland, New 


Jersey, Delaware, Virginia and 


West Virginia. 
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By Roger M. Latham 


In order to establish an egg size as the 
maximum that could be broken by the box 
turtles, measurements were taken of a var. 
iety of game bird eggs as well as the jay 
spread of a large number of turtles. These 
measurements are given in the table. 

EGG MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES 
Species Maximum Minimum —§ Average 
Bobwhite quail . 1.25x1.00 1.16x .94 1.19x 


Hungarian 
partridge ..... 1.44x1.06 1.25x 97 1.38x14 


Chukar partridge 1.65x1.25 1.53x1.19 162x122 


MEASUREMENTS OF MOUTH OPENINGS 
OF BOX TURTLES 


Maximum Minimum 
1.13 75 


The conclusions formulated from this study 
are: Terrapene carolina only breaks eggs by 
crushing them between its jaws, and conse- 
quently any egg too large to be taken into 
its mouth cannot be broken by it. Hun- 
garian partridge and bobwhite quail are the 
only upland game birds common to Penn- 
sylvania likely to suffer egg loss from this 
species, 


“Through the woods of the section for two 
miles the ground is completely covered with 
crow droppings and signs of small game is 
non-existant. Something must be done about 
it, amd as these birds scatter over many 
counties, we are in need of all sportsmen 
within a hundred miles radius to help. We 
expect a lot of help from the sportsmen 
down Pittsburgh way who come out this 
way to hunt. We urge sportsmen from far 
and near to watch for announcements of the 
big raid in the near future. They will be 
able to use as many shells as they may he 
able to get hold of. Keep it in mind fel- 
lows.”—Seth Myers, Sharon. 


HOW TO KILL A CLUB 


1. Don’t come to meetings. 
2. If you do come, come late. 


3. Hold back your dues or don’t pay them 
at all. 


4. Never ask a friend you think might join 
the club. 


5. Don’t have anything to say when you 
are called upon. 


6. If too wet or too dry, too hot or too 
cold, don’t think of coming to the meet- 
ing. 

7. If you do attend a meeting, find fault 
with the proceedings and the work done 
by other members. 


8. Kick if you are not appointed to a com- 
mittee, and if you are appointed, never 
attend any committee meetings. 


9. Don’t do any thing more than you cam 
possibly help to further your Club’ 
interest; then when a few take off theif 
coats and do things, howl that the Club 
is run by a clique. 
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CHRISTMAS TREES . . . There are Christmas trees and... By CARSTEN AHRENS 


N DECEMBER, millions of young conifers are going to hit the 

dust. Shortly one or more of the trees will go into every 
sore, home, restaurant, and church across the land. To each 
will be appended some of the most artistic ornaments or the most 
hideous geegaws imaginable. Lights of all hues will be strung in 
their branches. The finished trees will be inspiring, or lovely, or 
tawdry, or AWFUL! But all the king’s horses and all the king’s 
men couldn’t make Americans celebrate Christmas in any other 
way. We are interested in conservation of our forests but not 
at Christmas time . . . So if we’re going to have a Christmas 
tree, let’s have a good one. 

Pennsylvania is rich in the number of species that it grows. 
Yews, junipers, (usually called cedars) pines, larches, cypresses, 
hemlock, spruces, and firs have made themselves right at home 
in Penn’s Woods. Which of these conifers (cone-bearers) will 
make the most satisfactory Christmas trees? 

If one decides on a pine, which of the many species of pine 
_,. red, white, Scotch, yellow, Jersey, pitch, etc. etc., . . . should 
one select? Or should one want a pine? Their needles always grow 
in clusters of 2, 3, 4, or 5, depending on the species, and the 
clusters are in groups with naked limb between. A pine branch 
against a sunset is undoubtedly poetic, but it is difficult to trim. 

Thousands of Americans bite every year on a hemlock. It is 
undoubtedly the most graceful of Pennsylvania’s young conifers. 
It lacks the formal stiffness of all the others with the exception 
of the juniper which is informally stiff. Last Christmas a well- 
educated citizen asked me to stop and tell her what was wrong 
with her tree. She had purchased a hemlock and in less than a 
week most of the needles had fallen even though the tree stood 


Douglas Fir 


in a pot of water. There was nothing wrong. This is just a 
characteristic of the cut hemlock. You’ll be trimmed if you trim 
your State Tree for Christmas! 

You’re not apt to use a yew unless you're an eccentric million- 
aire, so we'll skip that one. 

And you'll not trim a larch or a cypress if your Christmas 
comes during the winter. People are surprised to learn that all 
conifers are not evergreen. But the larch or tamarack, (it’s a 
hackmatack to the Indian) and the cypress are deciduous 
that is, they lose their needles each fall as the broad-leaf trees do. 

Whether or not you choose a juniper depends upon where you 
were reared. In the part of the state where I grew up, everyone 
used a_ thickly-limbed, blue-berried, sharp-sealed, cylindrical 
juniper for Christmas. We called it a red cedar. It grew on 
waste land everywhere. It lasts almost indefinitely, is easily 
trimmed, and often comes partially decorated with its interesting 
blue berry-like cones. To most people, however, the juniper isn’t 
“really” a Christmas tree! It’s too shaggy, too “uncouth”! One 
has to grow up with them to appreciate them. 


You'll not go wrong if you select a spruce or a fir, especially 
(the pick of them all) the balsam fir. These trees wear well and 
are completely covered with needles (attached singly .. . never 
in clusters) which makes trimming easy. The balsam fir gives off 
a heavenly smell that seems to many to be the very aroma of 
Christmas. If your nose can’t help you distinguish a fir from a 
spruce, their cones will identify them at once. The cones of the 
spruce hang downward; the fir cones “sit” upright like little 
birds on the branches. 





Norway Spruce 


Photos courtesy Pa. Dept. Forests and Waters 
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One of numerous deer crossing signs erected through the courtesy of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Highways. 


DRUMMER GROUSE 


On the night of November 20, 1945, the 
weather was sharp and crisp, just as one of 
those perfect fall nights should be. A moon 
shone somewhat hazy in the eastern skies, as 
I retired to a cabin assigned me by my host 
at a wayside inn in Potter County. I stoked 
up a wood fire, provided for just such a 
night. Shortly after I had crept beneath the 
heavy comforts of my bed, I was keenly 
alerted by a grouse drumming. 

I lay for an hour, listening to the steady 
boom, boom, boom. 

Soon I fell asleep only to awaken within 
an hour. Again I was greeted with the 
boom, boom, boom which was repeated with 
a regularity that is amazing in accuracy. I 
was entertained throughout the night as I 
awoke at frequent intervals. Sometime be- 
fore daybreak I awoke and heard the boom- 
ing, which no doubt had continued steadily 
through the night. Promptly at the full 
break of dawn Drummer Grouse ceased his 
booming. 

What inspired him to sit and continuously 
drum through this long crisp cold night in 
November?—Maurice E. Sherman, Sr., Field 
Division Supervisor. 


THE RED GOD’S CALL 
“I’m tired of the rustle and hustle 
I’m sick of the racket and din, 
I want to cut loose from the bustle, 
Go out where the rivers begin. 
I long to get up in the open, 
"Mongst the cedar and tall tamarack; 
I want to make camp on a lake shore, 
In an old tumble-down lumber shack. 
I'm tired of the pomp and grandeur, 
I'm sick of the falseness and bluff; 
I want to get up where the country 
Is virgin and wooded and rough. 
I long to awake in the morning, 
and pull on an old flannel shirt, 
And corduroy pants that are mended 
And moccasins covered with dirt. 
I care not a cuss where the place is, 
Nor how far away it.may be, 
So long as it’s up in the open 
Where I can unleash and be free. 
Where the odor of cedar and hemlock 
Will greet me whene’er I awake, 
And the moon casts its shadows at nightfall 
Of the pine on the wind-rippled lake. 
Just give me my pipe and tobacco, 
Some coffee and bacon, and then 
Turn me foot-loose away in the forest, 
Far off from the pathways of men.” 
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OUTDOORS 


By FRANK P. BROWN 


What Can Sportsmen Do 
To Provide More Game? 


It was seven months ago that a number of 
persons interested in hunting and fishing as. 
sembled in the community room of the Bor. 
ough Building to reorganize the Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s Association. 

Those present at the meeting were enthu. 
siastic about doing something to better the 
hunting and fishing conditions in the vicinity 
of Meyersdale. It was agreed to meet the 
first Friday of each month to discuss and 
lay plans that would aid in the replenishing 
of game in our fields and forests and provide 
more fish for the streams. 


The dues were fixed at $1.00 a year so that 
all persons interested in better hunting and 
fishing could afford to become members of 
the organization. The first few meetings were 
well attended. Subjects of interest to sports- 
men were discussed and several committees 
were appointed to carry out the routine func- 
tions of a sportsmen’s organization. In a few 
months the organization had a membership 
of over 200. 


With the approach of spring other interests 
kept the members of the sportsmen’s organ- 
ization from attending the regular meetings 
held only once each month. For lack of 
interest the July meeting was canceled. 
Along came the first Friday of August and 
the secretary, treasurer, and three other 
members showed up for the regular sched- 
uled meeting. 

Some persons are wondering what the 
newly reorganized sportsmen’s association has 
done to better hunting conditions for the 
forthcoming open season. The more than 
200 members of the organization can best 
answer this question by taking into account 
what each individual member has done to- 
ward having an active up-and-doing sports- 
men’s club. 

If thoroughly sold on the principles and 
purposes of his organization the busiest per- 
son in the community can devote one eve- 
ning of each month to that organization. 
Anyone enthusiastic about hunting or fishing 
need not be reminded that his sportsmen’s 
club meets the first Friday of every month. 
It is no more difficult to remember that day 
than to remember that trout fishing season 
opens on April 15 and the small game season 
opens Nov. 1. 

The downfall of most organizations comes 
when too many of the members take the at- 
titude “Let George do it.” No one, two or 4 
half dozen enthusiastic sportsmen can bring 
back the good hunting and fiishing enjoyed 
in this vicinity some years ago. There is 
much to done, but it will take an up-and- 
doing sportsmen’s group to get recognition 
from the powers that be—Meyersdale Rep. 


Soil erosion by wind and water removes 
20 times as much soil fertility annually as is 
required by agricultural crops. 
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Frogs do not drink water by mouth 
They absorb it through their skins. 
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SCIENTIFIC LITERATURE 


Food Habits: Of bobwhite 


Baldwin, W. P., Jr., and C. O. Handley. Winter 
food of bobwhite quail in Virginia, Journ. 
Wildlife Management (P. F. English, 206 For- 
estry Bldg., State College, Pa. $1.00 a copy), 
10(2), April 1946, pp. 142-149, 1 fig., 3 tables. 

Author’s summary: “The contents of 495 crops 
of the bobwhite quail (Colinus virginianus) col- 

lected throughout Virginia between November 15 

and January 31 were examined. The total food 

comprised 98 per cent vegetable matter and 
two per cent animal matter. 


Ecology: Pheasant, quail, for 


Buss, Irven O. Pheasants, fox, and quail, Wis- 
consin Conservation Bul. (Wisconsin Conser- 
vation Dept., Madison 2), 11(4), April 1946, 
pp. 8-15, 4 figs., tables. 

Decrease in the pheasant bag was attributed 
to fox depredations by some hunters. A similar 
charge in Michigan was refuted by Durward 

Allen (see WILDLIFE REVIEW, No. 45, Feb 

1946, p. 16) whose paper is reviewed. 


Food Habits: Utilization of grit by bobwhite 


Nestler, Ralph B. Mechanical value of grit for 
bobwhite quail, Journ. Wildlife Management 
(P. F. English, 206 Forestry Bldg., State 
College Pa. $1.00 a copy), 10(2), April 1946, 
pp. 137-142, 1 pl., tables. 

Author’s summary: “An investigation on the 
need of grit as a grinding agent in the digestive 
processes of bobwhite quail was conducted with 
1,372 pen-raised birds at the Patuxent Research 


Refuge, Bowie, Maryland. 
Destruction: In war time 
Gabrielson, Ira N. It was rugged for wildlife, 


too, Animal Kingdom (Zoological Park, 185th 
St. & Southern Blvd., New York 60, N. Y. 


50 cents a copy), 49(2), March-April 1946, 
pp. 55-57, 88, 3 photos. 
Associated with the war period were some 


destruction of whales in submarine hunting, some 
wanton shooting up of bird colonies, and scat- 
tered instances of illegal killing of game by 
soldiers. Oil pollution greatly increased and many 
thousands of sea birds were destroyed. Some 
fishes were killed by depth bombs. Much effort 
will be required to compensate for the destruc- 
tion of water and land habitat. War seems to 
be bad for wildlife and fish as well as for man.”’ 


Control: Crow 


Crow center of the United 
States, Oklahoma Game and Fish News 
(State Game and Fish Commission, Okla- 
homa City 5, Okla.), 2(3), March 1946, pp. 
4-7, 18, 1 pl., 4 figs. 

Description of bombs employed in blasting 
crow roosts and the manner of their use. 


Hanson, H. Gordon. 


Management: Burning 


Jenkins, B. C. What about controlled burning? 
Michigan Conservation (Dept. of Conservation, 
State Office Bldg., Lansing 13), 15(4), May 
1946, pp. 12-14, 2 photos. 

Unrestricted fires following logging in Mich- 
igan destroyed wildlife habitat. Then with ade- 
quate protection from fire, conditions improved 
for a period, yet declined again when cover be- 
came too dense. 


Management: Turkey 


Wilson, Kenneth A. Wild turkey and other up- 
land game survey and a game management 
study in western Maryland, Annual Report, 
Game and Inland Fish Commission of Mary- 
land (512 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 2), 1945, 
pp. 25-41, 1 fig., 5 tables. 


Historys Bobwhites in Wisconsin 


Schorger, A. W. The quail in early Wisconsin, 
Trans. Wisconsin Acad. Sciences, Arts and 
Letters (B. B. Morgan, 211 Genetics Bldg., 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. $4.00 a 
copy), 36, 1944, pp. 77-103, 2 figs. Separate 
issued Jan. 12, 1946. 
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Management: Soil conservation and wildlife 


conservation 


Van Dersal, William R., and Edward H. Graham. 
The land renewed. The story of soil con- 
servation. Oxford University Press (114 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. $2.00 a copy), 109 pp., 
100 pls., 1946. 


A popular summary of its subject matter, richly 
illustrated with excellent photographs. 


According to Conservation Officer Leon 
Cluff of Leelanau County, Michigan, or- 
chard men in that county have found an 
effective method of preventing deer damage 
to fruit trees. They add a pint of stock dip 
to 100 gallons of standard spray mixture 
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During a two-month campaign, 21 mem- 
bers of the Central City Sportsmen’s Assn. 
killed a total of 392 water snakes. 

A number of the snakes contained brook 
trout from three to ten inches long. 


Sportsmen are formulating plans for the 
construction of six small dams on Beaver 
and Piney Runs.—Johnstown Democrat. 


Two ladies were discussing the merits and 
demerits of their husbands . “My hus- 
band is very fond of animals,” said one. 
“Why, just last night in his sleep I heard 


x,” 


him say ‘Take out something for the kitty’. 


Jane Ann Heycock, 15, Summit Hill, Pa., with woodchuck she bagged recently. She 
has been hunting with her father ever since she was able to handle a gun. 
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An aerial view of the Game Commission Training School near Brockway, 


Brookville. 


TRAINING MEN FOR THE HOME FRONT—from page 3 


Jefferson 





established. All applicants had to be be- 
tween twenty-three (23) and thirty-five (35) 
years of age, and residents of Pennsylvania 
for three (3) years before making applica- 
tion. Those who could qualify under these 
requirements were called to Harrisburg for 
a competitive written examination in seven 
(7) different subjects. The ones passing this 
test with a grade of 70% were recalled to 
Harrisburg for an oral interview before a 
board of Staff Heads of the Game Commis- 
sion. Those who survived this additional test 
were given a rigid physical examination by 
the State doctor at Harrisburg. In this 
manner the successful candidates were really 
the “cream of the crop.” 


The first group of thirty-five (35) student 
officers began training on July 2, 1936. 
Twenty-seven (27) of them were graduated 
on February 28, 1937. 


In 1938 we graduated a second class, in- 
cluding two men from the state of North 
Carolina who came to Pennsylvania to take 
the complete course of instruction along 
with our boys. 

The third class was graduated in 1942, 
many of those men having been granted 
exemptions from the wartime draft until 
they could complete their course of instruc- 
tion. 

The fourth class, consisting of thirty (30) 
student officers, was enrolled on June 1, 
1946 for a full year of training. 


The physical setup of the School has been 
improved considerably since its inauguration. 
We now have a beautiful new building for 
our class room, laboratory, and additional 
dormitory space. 

Our course of training is unique, in that 
it combines the theoretical with the prac- 
tical. For instance, during the first nine 
weeks of the course special emphasis was 
given to Biology, Land Acquisition, and Land 
Management. The latest soil conservation 
methods were also taught because we realize 
the great importance of conserving soil if 
we hope to continue growing a maximum 
game crop on our farm lands. Following 
this particular part of the course, the stu- 
dents were sent to the field to work with 
the regular salaried officers in helping with 
actual land management operations. 

Upon returning to the School, they were 
given, among other things, Game Law in- 
struction and the latest legal procedure prac- 
tices. This eight-week period brought us 
up to the latter part of October. The stu- 
dents were then sent to the principal small 
game sections of Pennsylvania for actual 
field instructions in pre-season and hunt- 
ing season law enforcement work. They 
were moved to the northern counties of the 
State for duty in the bear and deer seasons 
under the guidance of experienced Game 
Protectors. 


The next part of the School course, after 


County by 


Haney, 


Game Protector Lester 


the Christmas holidays, will be devoted 
principally to game trapping and transfer 
work, game feeding, trapping and hunting 
predators, and winter tree and shrub identi- 
fication. The students will then go to the 
field to assist in the Commission’s vast trap- 
ping and transfer program for several weeks. 

The next school period will stress such 
subjects as Game Propagation and Game 
Management, together with the Research 
activities in the Commission’s program. 
Then the students will be sent to the State 
Game Farms to assist with the actual propa- 
gation activities. Following this work they 
will return to the School for the final school 
period, during which time such subjects as 
Public Speaking, Public Relations, and the 
rules and regulations of the Game Com- 
mission will be stressed. 

Many other related subjects are included 
in the course, such as Typewriting, Fire- 
arms Instructions, Self-Defense and Handling 
Prisoners, First Aid, Forest and Fish Laws, 
Physical Training, Pennsylvania Geography 
and a number of others. Practical Game 
Propagation is taught by having day-old 
pheasant and quail chicks sent to the School 
to be reared by the students in connection 
with their other daily activities. The present 
class has done a splendid job along this 
line and some of the finest game birds in 
the State may now be seen in the pens at 
the School. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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GAME BIRDS NEED MORE VITAMIN A—from page 11 





raphy, or by the antimony trichloride 
method in the cases of most of the tests 
for true vitamin A. The livers of the repre- 
sentative quail were assayed by spectro- 
photometric methods. } 

Table 1 accompanying this article, shows 
the storage of Vitamin A in the game farm 
quail as compared with that of experimental 
quail on fixed levels of vitamin A, or of 
wild quail. 


definitely abnormal, a situation which indi- 
cates that the lower figures are not signifi- 
cant and probably represent mostly extrane- 
ous material. It is evident that the birds 
were not receiving enough vitamin A in 
their diet to permit them to build up a 
reserve, 

Unless such birds when liberated in the 
wild, could find, accept and utilize sources 
of vitamin A or carotene immediately after 








TABLE 1—STORAGE OF VITAMIN A IN QUAIL LIVERS 


I.U. of vitamin A per gram ——-——— : 
Not sexed 








Source of Quail Males Females 
en A IE? io Be 0 chs So bbe dene di Trace (both) Trace (both) 
State Game Farm Trace (both) Trace; 36 
State Game Farm 50; 170 Trace; 200 
State Game Farm Trace (both) Trace (both) 
From the wild*: 290 190; 430 
aia casas haga CED 150; 450 90; 640 
Pemnsylvania — ...wccccccsss ee 90; 350 
CO ear eee 70; 760 160; 450 
Patuxent Research Refuge: 
On maintenance diet containing?7: 
’ -U. of vitamin A per lIb...... Trace (both) 
3,000 I1.U. of vitamin A per Ib...... 110; 220 
4,000 I.U. of vitamin A per Ib...... 270; 460 
5.000 I.U. of vitamin A per lIb...... 470; 940 


*The extreme cases tested for each sex are shown. 


tEach figure is based on the combined livers of two birds. The first figure for each diet 
represents birds on a low level of vitamin A in the growth diet; the second figure birds on a 
high level in the growth diet. All birds are young stock; the storage in old breeders was pro- 
portionately lower. 


TABLE 2—VITAMIN POTENCY OF DIETS USED ON FOUR STATE GAME FARMS 


-—Vitamin A content (I.U. per lb)—— 


True Total 
State Game Farm Feed vitamin A Carotene vitamin A 
1 CEE ON sos calcwiacceana ts bone 1,450 860 
Grains plus: 3% fish oll ....<s00.- 1,890 770 2,660 
2 eS ree ee Trace 840 1,000 
State Game Bird Mash C ....... 3,540 2,650 6,190 
Mixture of mashes and grains .. 700 760 1,460 
3 CIE s,s kta ean twang Keseos 1,320 1,335 2,655 
PY MEE VccGesewceterveceves —  Sapduac 650 650 
4 |, a re eee Trace 640 700 
SS 3. ola wa were aSamsecer,..) uci Pasxaate 810 810 


With the exception of one bird of each 
sex from State Game Farm 3, the birds from 
the game farms showed poor storage of 
vitamin A, especially in comparison with 
wild stock. The spectrophotometric curves 
for the absorption of light by the samples 
with less than 36 I.U. per gram of liver were 


being given their freedom, their chances of 
survival would be slim. There is an ex- 
cellent possibility that uncomplicated avita- 
minosis would not be the direct cause of 
mortality. Rather, vitamin A _ deficiency 
would undermine the quail’s physical condi- 
tion so that destruction could occur more 





Quail chicks just hatched at Eastern Game Farm—Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


readily from predation, adverse weather 
conditions, or disease. Even marginal or 
submarginal intakes of vitamin A, or its 
precursor carotene, while often sufficient to 
prevent death from avitaminosis, lowers the 
birds’ vitality and alertness, affects their 
eyesight, and in other ways debilitates them. 

In northern climes, when the ground and 
herbage is covered with ice and snow for 
extended periods, such birds with a meager 
or no reserve of vitamin A would be help- 
less. Feeding stations would be of little 
value unless the grain supplied consisted 
primarily of yellow corn, inasmuch as white 
corn, wheat and other commercial cereals 
contain little or no carotene. 


Commercial Diets Deficient 


An analysis of the diets used on the afore- 
mentioned state game farms, established the 
fact that all the commercial mashes involved 
failed to contain enough true vitamin A at 
the time samples were taken for assay, to 
meet the optimum requirements of the game 
birds. As shown in Table 2, two commer- 
cial feeds had only a trace of true vitamin 
A, and none of the commercial diets sup- 
plied enough total vitamin A to allow for 
storage by the quail. For optimum repro- 
duction all mashes studied fell far short of 
meeting the requirements. Only the non- 
commercial state game mash used at Game 
Farm 2 showed a satisfactory potency of 
vitamin A. Unfortunately, in being fed, 
the latter was combined with two parts of 
grain and two parts of the commercial mash, 
so that the resulting vitamin content of the 
final diet was low. 


The Problem of Storage 


One very important unknown factor that 
undoubtedly has influenced the vitamin A 
content of the diets used at the state game 
farms was that of length and method of 
storage since the feed was mixed at the 
mill, In Ewing’s Handbook of Poultry Nu- 
trition, Sections 270 and 301, considerable 
attention is given to the destruction of 
carotene and true vitamin A in storage. 
Ewing makes the thought-provoking state- 
ment that “various investigators have found 
from 25 to 50% loss (of vitamin A) in 
feedstuffs stored in bins, bales and sacks 
during a few months’ time.” In fact, there 
is a good possibility that the source of vita- 
min A used at the time of incorporation into 
the diet, was also less potent in this factor 
than when it was first processed. 

Unforunately, most sources of true vita- 
min A are not kept under conditions that 
would hold the loss of potency at a mini- 
mum. For the sake of economy, oil is pur- 
chased in bulk form, which condition per- 
mits regular exposure to oxidation, perhaps 
over a long period. Often it is not refriger- 
ated. There are times when the oil may 
become rancid, a condition that probably 
would accelerate destruction of vitamin A 
in ordinary room temperature. 

It is assumed that storage loss is the 
answer to the low vitamin A values found 
in Table 2. One reputable firm stated on 
its label “Vitamin A and D feeding oil, 
fortified, 125%.” Such a level should have 
furnished over 1,700 IU. of true vitamin A 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE OUTDOOR EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF—from page 19 
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NOW LISTEN, WARDEN. By Ray P. Holland. 
130 + xii pages. Illustrated with line drawings 
by the well-known sporting artist, Wesley 
Dennis. Published by A. S. Barnes and Co., 
67 West 44th St.; New York 18, N. Y. Price 
$1.75. 

Whenever sportsmen gather around the camp- 
fire, meet at the club or in the den of one of 
the boys, the conversation is pretty apt to swing 
around to the game warden and his unusual life. 
Depending upon the section in which a wildlife 
protector works, his job may range from inci- 
dents which are merely amusing to dangerous 
forays in which his very life is at stake. 

Most warden stories circulate by word of mouth, 
a few appear from: time to time in magazines; 
but, so far as we know, there has never been a 
book devoted entirely to the subject—except this 
one. 


NORTH AMERICAN GAME FISHES. By Fran- 
cesca LaMonte. 202 + xiv pages. Illustrated 
with photographs in full color and line draw- 
ings by Janet Roemhild. Published by Double- 


day and Company, Inc., Garden City, New 
York. Price $3.00. 
This original, non-technical guide completely 


identifies amd describes all the fresh and salt 
water game fishes in North American rivers, lakes, 
brooks, bordering seas, and oceans. It is de- 


signed to enable anglers to establish immedi- 
ately the kind of fish they have caught, it is also 
a handbook of game fish facts, profusely illus- 
trated, readable, and comprehensive. 


PHEASANT HUNTING. By John Hightower. 226 
+ xii pages. Illustrated with 21 photographs in 
halftone and 12 line drawings with three full- 
color plates from paintings by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt. Published by Alfred A. Knopf, 501 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Price 
$4.00. 

In “Pheasant Hunting” John Hightower has 
chosen practically the last bird in the world 
you'd expect a southerner to write about. What’s 
more, the very fact that he was brought up on 
Bobwhite’s home grounds and didn’t meet John 
Pheasant until he was a confirmed, if youthful, 
quail shooter, enables him to write more inter- 
estingly on the gaudy immigrant from the Orient 
than if he had spent his youth north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 

The book is a series of episodes, starting with 
the author’s early shooting in his native Georgia, 
his subsequent introduction to the pheasant while 
at school in Pennsylvania, and narrates his ex- 
periences in various parts of the pheasant belt 
and with different types of hunting dogs. His 
recounted adventures in pheasant shooting are 
told with a simple enthusiasm that speaks elo- 


GAME BIRDS NEED MORE VITAMIN A—conclusion 





per lb. of the mash. Nevertheless, only a 
trace was found in the sample. Again, at 
State Game Farm 1, the superintendent en- 
deavored to supply sufficient vitamin A to 
his stock by mixing 3% of standard cod- 
liver oil with the grains, which should have 
supplied 10,000 LU. of the nutrient to each 
pound of feed. However, after six weeks in 
the feed room and three weeks in a freezing 
unit awaiting analysis, the grain mixture 
showed less than 1,900 LU. of vitamin A. 


Recommendations 


Ewing in his aforementioned handbook 
gives as the startling title of Section 273 
‘this statement: “Vitamin A deficiency quite 
common.” Says this poultry authority: 
“Vitamin A deficiency among poultry seems 
to be quite common in almost all sections 
of the country. Since chicks are started 
almost entirely on commercial feeds, it is 
highly important to see that these starting 
feeds are adequate as to vitamin A potency. 
In most cases poultry receive nothing but 
the feed as it comes from the bag.” A 
serious message! Especially serious is this 
matter when the diet consists of commercial 
feed diluted with grains containing only 
carotene, which is not utilized as efficiently 
as true vitamin A, and is possibly present 
in much lower quantities than is found in 
the mashes, 

Now that wartime emergency restrictions 
on the use of vitamin A-containing oils have 
been removed, feed manufacturers should 
incorporate enough of true vitamin A in 
their mashes not only to meet the maximum 
requirements for growth and reproduction 
of the particular species and age of stock 
to which it is to be fed, but also enough 
to meet normal storage losses, and to build 
up a reserve in the creatures’ bodies. This 
last mentioned consideration is especially 
vital in the case of game birds being reared 
for restocking purposes. A lack of vitamin 
A reserve in such birds may mean a total 
loss after liberation of the stock, of all the 
time, effort, and thousands of dollars being 


ay 


quently of the sporting qualities of the ring. 
necked alien. 

There is a wealth of sound information on 
pheasants, their habits and how to hunt them 
successfully, all offered unobtrusively in the 
course of Hightower’s entertaining narrative. His 
dry humor, which he employs constantly to rib 
himself over some of his misadventures, serves 
to stress points that the reader may remember 
to his distinct advantage when he goes afield, 


DUMB-BELL AND OTHERS. By John Taintor 
Foote. 309 + viii pages. Not illustrated. All 
the author’s famed dog stories in a single 
volume. Published by D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N. Y. Price 
$3.00. 


Dog lovers in general and John Taintor Foote 
fans in particular will welcome this complete 
collection of dog stories by a master craftsman in 
the field of outdoor literature. As a writer on 
dogs, the author runs second to none. No one 
has captured more completely the traits which 
have earned the dog his reputation as man’s best 
friend—his loyalty, his tendency toward mischief, 
his devotion to those who befriended him—qual- 
ities which offer splendid material for tales of 
pathos, comedy and sheer, stark drama, and Foote 
has made the most of them. 





expended by public and private propagators 
in such an enterprise. 

In addition to properly fortifying their 
feeds with fresh oil of known potency, it is 
recommended that the feed manufacturers 
date each sack of feed, and state the ap- 
proximate true vitamin A and total vitamin 
A (true vitamin A plus carotene) at the 
time of mixing. Some food processors date 
their product; why not the millers? 

One step more might be taken. The tag 
on each sack could state the approximate 
total vitamin A content, estimated at the 
end of two months, four months, and six 
months, when the feed is stored at room 
temperature or 70° F. 

While the writers’ immediate concern is 


with game birds, nevertheless we feel that 
the problem presented in this article is of 
vital concern to all stock for which feed 
is manufactured commercially. Such recom- 
mendations as given above, we _ believe, 
would prove to be very desirable throughout 
the entire feed industry. The manufacturer 
would be better safeguarded than he is at 
the present, for there would be less chance 
of his feed being condemned as deficient in 
vitamin A, when the trouble lies in long 
and/or poor storage at the jobber’s ware- 
house, the country store, or the propagator’s 
barn. At the same time the stock raiser 
would have a better knowledge of what he 
is feeding, and the quantity he can safely 
buy on any one occasion. 





The Pennsylvania Game Commission released over 34,000 ringneck pheasants during the 
Fall of 1946. 
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THE SHOTGUN’S REAR SIGHT—from page 15 








spot where he wants his bullet to strike the game or target. 
Actually, then, the position of the front sight controls where 
the bullet will land. The rear sight merely assures that the 
marksman’s eye will return to the same position each time a 
shot is fired. 

Such accurate aiming is both unnecessary and too slow for 
the shotgun. Some other, faster, means is needed for bringing 
the eye into the same position for each shot. This function is per- 
formed by the comb. 

With a properly fitted shotgun, when the shooter’s cheek is 
pressed firmly against the comb, his eye will be in the correct 
position (in relation to the front sight) to center the target in his 
shot pattern. 

Ordinarily for upland shooting the eye should be slightly 
higher than the rib. This will mean sighting over the barrel or 
barrels at a very slim angle, which would result in throwing the 
shot high on a target. Since most upland shots are at rising game, 
however, the practical result is to take care of at least part of 
the necessary upward lead without conscious effort on the 
shooter’s part. 

For targets which are not rising, such as rabbits or passing 
ducks, it is satisfactory to have the eye barely clear the rib... 
The line of sight then is parallel to the bore. To hit rising 
targets with such a gun, however, it is necessary to blot out the 
bird with the muzzle, something that is not required with a 
straighter gun. Many old shotguns have crooked stocks and low 
combs, but the majority of “modern” shotguns—including some 
made in the nineties—have comparatively straight stocks, with a 
drop of around 2% inches at the heel and 1% at the comb. 

A few manufacturers, of course, either because they don’t 
know the function of the comb, or to answer a demand from 
shooters who don’t, still make guns with combs so low that when 
the shooter’s face is presed against one of them he can’t see 
anything but the breech. Such a gun is a terrific handicap. With 


THE GROUSE DOG—from page 15 


moves in on his game with a bang. The men who develop dogs 
for the grouse trials are responsible for the latter method of 
grouse dog training. 

The wise ruffed grouse is difficult to handle with the best dogs, 
and the poor one has no chance at all. Grouse dogs are about as 
rare as anything in the sports field, yet a fellow has only to go to 
one of our grouse trials in this state to see grouse handled in a 
perfect manner. In March of this year when the National Grouse 
Trials were held at Cook Forest many dogs showed they pos- 
sessed the qualifications for pointing and holding grouse. Hall’s 
Black: Rocket exhibited a performance that left no doubt in the 
minds of judges and gallery that he has mastered the fine art of 
grouse hunting and has become an exalted figure in the bird 
dog world. Where a dog ranges swiftly yet within three hundred 
yards of his handler, covers ground thoroughly, gives special 
attention to the “birdy” places, locates his bird in a_ positive 
manner, moves in fast, knows the very last inch he can take 
and yet takes that inch, holds head high and noble, tail erect, 
body well up, holds his game even though behind him are 


Nature Story 


“I love you—OUCH!” a 
“IT love you, too—OUCH!” { 
(Ed. Note: Porcupines necking.) 


Stolen: Beagle, 6 months old, white with 
three black spots in a row on his left side 
and a large one on the right. Black at base 
of tail. Tan ears with a white crescent in 
the lower tip of the right. A white streak 
runs from his nose to his back. Picked up 
in Harlanshurg by automobile. If found 
please notify R. W. InGrand, 236 Maryland 
Avenue, Millvale, Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 








it the shooter has to place his eye in the right position each time 
visually, with nothing to press his cheek against for a guide. I 
question whether snap shooting is possible with a gun of this 
type. 

Both the drop at the comb, and its thickness are factors. A 
straight stock with a thick comb may hold the shooter’s face 
too high. A thick comb may be slightly lower than a thin one— 
consequently, drop at comb alone is not the only thing controlling 
eye position, although it is the only one which can be measured 
conveniently. 

I have a rather thin face, and I like to press it firmly against 
the stock, with my cheek bone “hooked” over the comb. Con- 
sequently, I need one which is both thick and high—a drop of 
slightly under 1% inches. Another man with a plumper face or 
lower cheek bones might need a lower, thinner comb. 


Regardless of the exact stock measurements required for 
you—and the standard of a drop of 1% inches at the comb, 2% 
at the heel and a 14-inch pull comes close to being a good fit for 
most men—it will improve your shooting to have the comb the 
proper height. — 

The thickness of the comb also controls the horizontal align- 
ment of the eye, and consequently could make you shoot right or 
left if it were not correct. 


It will pay off in better shooting if you remember these things 
in selecting a new gun. If you have an old gun with a comb 
too high or thick you can scrape it down. If the comb is too 
low—which is more likely the case—you can build it up with 
a walnut cheek piece or a lace-on pad, both of which are ob- 
tainable from large gun houses such as Stoeger’s. 


A shotgun which fits you properly will come into position 
easily, and when you look down the rib or barrel not only is 
your eye in proper alignment, but the front bead has come very 
close to centering the target. 


horses, judges and gallery, then that dog can rightly be classed as a 
superlative grouse dog. He is a superior specimen that has proved 
himself a specialist in the successful handling of grouse. 

The aristocratic ruffed grouse seems to absorb a part of the 
rugged nature of the cover he makes his home. You cannot expect 
a grouse to be anything but tough and difficult to bag. He lives 
with steep hills, rocks, ravines, covered with decaying logs, and 
hidden by birch, hemlock and the alders. He may dwell on the 
hardwood ridges, where leaves are colorful, woodland damp and 
pungent odors perfume the cool air. You climb your way up the 
hollow and while you relax from exertion and drop down on a 
welcome mossy log for that much needed rest, your dog makes 
game in a clump of berry vines, you forget about the rest and 
move in as the dog stiffens. “Brur-rr-r” he roars out and when 
the gun cracks there’s a little puff of feathers and then the 
deep thump so familiar to the sentimental grouse man. The 
fellow who is successful with this fast tempo gunning, and 
possesses an excellent grouse dog has certainly been smiled upon 
by the gods. 


“Had one complaint during the month in 

Lower Heidelberg Township, where something 

has been killing chickens for one of our 

” farmers over an extended period of time. The 

chickens were roosting in trees around the farm 

and this animal apparently frightened the 

birds off their roost and would then catch at 

least one an evening in the grass. The chickens 

were then carried a short distance before being 

killed and most of the carcass would then be 

eaten. The depredations had continued over 

most of the summer. We made a couple of sets 

but it took almost 2 weeks before we finally 

caught a female opossum in one of the traps 

Up to the present time I have not heard of any 

more chickens being killed so it would seem that 

: we have gotten rid of one of the culprits. Time 

i will tell if it had any coOmpanions.’’—Game 

Protector Joseph A. Leiendecker, Sinking Springs, 
September, 1946. 
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Students at the Training School demonstrate their ability at the traps during recent 
Field Day Exercises. 


This class of students will, therefore, 
graduate on May 31, 1947 at the end of a 
one-year course. 


While many other states have, in recent 
years, started training programs and have 
patterned their activities to a considerable 
degree after our own, no other state has 
yet attempted to give prospective Game 
Protectors a full year of advance training. 

The School is operated under semi-mili- 
tary discipline. Twenty-six (26) of the pres- 
ent class of thirty (30) men are veterans 
of World War II. In order that the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania and the employees of 
the Commission might have a chance to see 
the school setup and some of the activities, 
a Field Day was held on the area on Sat- 
urday, September 28, 1946. There were 
sportsmen present from 48 of the 67 coun- 
ties of the State. 

Many conservation officials from other 
states have visited our School to study our 
methods and some sister states have sent 
representatives to take short term courses. 

The School serves not oniy as a means 
of training men for our service, but also as a 
screen to eliminate the unsatisfactory be- 
fore they are actually employed. As an addi- 
tional precaution, all graduates serve a one- 
year probationary period before they are 
actually considered permanent merit-sys- 
tem salaried employes of the Commission. 

From the foregoing you can see that 
game conservation work has become a recog- 
nized profession. Wildlife courses are being 
included in many of the courses offered by 
universities and colleges throughout the na- 
tion. This work is becoming increasingly 
popular as the demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion and enjoyment grows among our people. 
Our work will increase as a result of the 
recent World War, because thousands of 
returning G.I’s have learned to handle fire- 
arms in the Military Service and will now 
be confirmed hunters and outdoor men. 

In order to meet all of the challenges, 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission is plan- 
ning not only to continue its present train- 
ing program, but also to make a study of the 
latest conservation practices in various parts 
of the country so that our own course of 


instruction may be enlarged to meet future 
needs. 

Since the Training School was conceived 
by President Leffler, he has naturally been 
the mainspring of influence and guidance in 
all matters pertaining to training. He has 
brought to this phase of the Commission’s 
work his broad experience in industrial 
training and personnel management. I am 
pleased to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to make an announcement of the 
Game Commission’s recent action with 
reference to the Training School. I believe 
the best way to do it is to read an excerpt 
from the official minutes of October 2, as 
follows: 


“Training School Named in Honor of 
President Leffler—President Leffler was re- 
quested to absent himself from the room, 
whereupon the Vice-President, Commis- 
sioner Lamberton, took charge of the meet- 
ing. 

“Attention was called to the fact that Mr. 
Leffler has been a Member of the Com- 
mission for sixteen years, two and one-half 
of which he served as Vice-President and 
over nine years as President; that for many 
years prior to becoming a Member of the 
Commission he was actively engaged in the 
conservation movement, both within the 
State and nationally; that the Commission’s 
Training School was conceived by him and 
its outstanding success has in a large mea- 
sure been due to his intense personal in- 
terest in the Training Program. 

“Upon motion made, seconded and adopted. 
the Commission adopted a resolution to name 
the Training School in honor of President 
Leffler, said Institution to be designated 
‘The Ross L. Leffler Training School, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission’, announcement 
of this action to be made at an appropriate 
time and place.” 

It is our hope that you may each have 
an opportunity to visit this unique institu- 
tion, located on a tract of 45,000 acres of 
State Game Lands, 2000 feet above sea 
level, which stands as a fine living memo- 
rial to one who has done, and continues to 
do, so much for the cause of conservation 
and the youth of America. 


In closing I wish to state that I have 
served on the Commission with Ross since 
1935, and I know how freely he has given 
of his time and money to make this great 
project a success. In fact, I do not know 
of any man who has served the sportsmen 
of this State longer or more faithfully than 
Ross, and you men of the Southwest Divi- 
sion should feel proud that the wonderfyl 
idea of naming the Game School in his 
honor originated with you. 


Don’t Make My Duck Pond a Refuge 
(Continued from Page 7) 


point where, with good water conditions in 
the northern states, Alaska and Canada, there 
aren't enough “duck hotels” in the South. 
Remember that the birds spend one-half of 
the year going South, wintering, pairing up 
preparatory to the long flight northward, and 
finally moving back to the nesting grounds. 
No western stockman would depend only on 
summer grazing on the National Forests, and 
no Iewa hog or sheep farmer would depend 
on summer pasture alone; not if he wanted 
to stay in business more than six months, 
that is. Ducks and geese require the same 
fundamental principles of management. 

In Texas and Oklahoma two new water- 
fowl refuges have recently been established 
on Lake Texhoma. The Hagerman Refuge 
is located on the southern arm of the lake 
which extends into Texas and the Tishom- 
ingo Refuge is on the northern side in Okla- 
homa. This huge lake was created by a 
dam built by the Corps of Engineers for 
flood control on the Red River. The refuges 
are now being developed to provide feed 
and sanctuary for thousands of birds. For 
the first time duck hunters in this section 
of the country are beginning to realize the 
value of refuges. They will increase in use- 
fulness with time. 

Kentucky Reservoir, constructed by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, yields thou- 
sands of acres of new wintering grounds in 
western Kentucky and Tennessee. It has 
vast areas of shallow water and holds in- 
creasing promise for both ducks and geese. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service within recent 
months entered into an agreement which 
established two new refuges on some of 
the choice areas of the Kentucky Reservoir. 
Duck Stamp money is being used to plant 
grains and aquatics creating new sources 
of food. Patrol and protection have also 
been established. Duck and goose hunters 
in this area had the best shooting in the 
Fall of 1946 that they had ever experienced. 
At the same time the birds were given 
more food and better wintering opportuni- 
ties than existed prior to the impoundment. 

Under the terms of the recently enacted 
Coordination Act, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and various state game departments 
are reviewing all water impoundment plans 
of the Corps of Engineers and the Recla- 
mation Service. Crews of biologists and en- 
gineers are studying the construction plans, 
attempting to determine the damage to 
wildlife resources from such cpnstruction 
activities or benefits that may accrue. Al- 
terations in engineering design are being 

(Continued on page 40) 
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WENDELL WIEAND BAGS A BEAR—from page 5 
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the side of the road and brought the car to 
a dead stop. 

“No,” Gramp insisted, “I’m not kiddin’. I 
took a good look in that cave, after you went 
‘round to the other side of the hill, and there 
are three half-grown bears piled up in 
there—all deader ’n a doornail!” 

“Good gosh-A’mighty!” gasped Wieand, 
dropping his head in his hands. “That’s 
against the law. The limit for our party is 
two a day and two a season, so I’ve really 
broken the law twice!” 

“You’re too good a shot to miss a target 
like that,” Gramp said. 

“I can’t believe it!” Wieand groaned. “I 
was so excited . . guess I thought the 
bear was dead and wouldn’t lie down.” 

The silence, for the next few minutes, was 
as deep as the growing dusk. Wieand just 
sat there, staring straight ahead of him. 
Gramp filled his corncob pipe and started 
hunting for a match. Finally, the younger 
man heaved a big sigh and said, “You know 


"Theres no excuse for anyone 
to violate the Pennsylvania 
Game Laws /” 











what that means, Gramp. It means I'll not 
be taken into the Cliff Dwellers Hunt Club, 
tonight!” 

“You didn’t break the law on purpose,” 
Gramp said. 

“But Ill have to tell them.” Wieand 
slumped down under the wheel. “I'll be 
laughed right out of the clubhouse. Won’t 
Peters get a kick out of that!” 

“I know most of them Cliff Dwellers,” 
Gramp bristled, “and they’re not all ‘Simon 
Pure.’” 

“I know,” Wendell said, “but they haven’t 
been preaching, for years, that there’s no 
excuse for anyone to violate the Game Laws. 
I was so sure... .” 

“I’ve been guiding huntin’ parties for the 
last thirty years,” Gramp told him, “and I 
know there are a lot of sportsmen who 
haven’t been able to live up to the letter of 
the law. Most of ’em try to live up to the 
spirit of it, and that’s what counts.” He 
stopped and took a few puffs on his pipe. 


“Of course, there are a lot of ‘shoot first 
and look afterwards’ hunters, and then there 
are a lot of no-goods who try to tote their 
rifles and a load of liquor at the same time. 
However, I’d say that most people try to do 
= right thing, and that’s all any man can 

hg 

“Veah!” 
else. 


“No one needs to know,” Gramp said. 
“Looks like it’s goin’ to freeze up, tonight. 
I'll get a couple of the neighbors and we'll 
hurry up there, in the morning, and dispose 
of two bears before anyone else finds out.” 

Wieand didn’t hear. He was looking back, 
through the years. 

“I was a kid, just out of high school,” he 
said, “when Sandy MacMillan first brought 
me up here as his guest.” 

“That must have been twenty years ago,” 
Gramp said. 

“I thought the Cliff Dwellers Hunt Club 
was the nearest thing to perfection I’d ever 
seen,” Wieand continued, “. . and I still 
do, as far as good sportsmanship is con- 
cerned.” 

“Wish I hadn’t told you "bout them other 
two bears,” Gramp moaned. 


“It wasn’t willful violation,” 
began. 

“Course not,” Gramp told him. “You’d be 
sacrificing something you’ve wanted for 
twenty years, just for the sake of a prin- 
ciple.” 

“Wieand looked at his watch. “We'd better 
get going,” he said. “Sandy will be wonder- 
ing what happened to me. The meeting be- 
gins at nine.” He sat up straight and started 
the car. 

“I don’t want to be nosey,” Gramp said, as 
they drove up in front of his place, “but I 
would like to know what you’re gonna do.” 

“So would I,” Wieand said. “It’s a big 
question. Let’s ask the readers of the PENN- 
SYLVANIA GAME News. If you were in my 
shoes, fellows, what would you do?” 


Wieand’s mind was somewhere 


Wendell 





THE SPORTSMAN’S PRAYER 
Oh, Lord in Your infinite Wisdom, give us, 
I pray 
The Spirit that on Earth holds sway 
Between two men 
A-field and a-hunting bent, 

Or who 
A-stream and a-fishing went, 

And Ill show you, dear Lord above, 

A kind of fellowship and love 
That strips mankind to the skin 
Of Greed, of Hate, of Sin; 

A kind of friendship that casts aside 
All prejudices of race and creed and pride; 

A love 
That whitens the Spirit, that purifies the Soul 
And makes the will of God 
Our Goal. 


—Dwicnt H. Teter, President, 
West Virginia Affiliated Sportsmen’s Alliance. 





Pennsylvania is rich in fur-bearers. The Muskrat tops the list. 
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traps in open counties). 

UPLAND GAME 
two days’ bag) 


Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) 


Raccoons, by trapping* 


Woodchucks (Groundhogs) 
Grackles (Bronze & Purple) 


Minks, Opossums and Skunks* 


Muskrats (By traps only)* 
Beavers (Traps only. 20 Counties closed)* 


Official 1946 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


STILL IN EFFECT 
(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 
Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
hunting of any kind before 9 a.m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 


5 p. m., except from July 1 to September W inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. 
for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 


(Small Game possession limit 


NE ruses sccentbaddctonseheetdpinnse co 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ... 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Otters (See 3 counties closed)® ,............... 


eee eee eee wee eeeee 


Bag Limits Seasons 
Day Season Open Close 

--- Unlimited Mev. @ cecses Sept. 30, 1947 
ee re 6 Dec. 16. ...... Jan. 1, 1947 
--. Unlimited Got. 15 cosecs Feb 1, 1947 
.-. Unlimited Mee. 1. csoscue Feb 1, 1947 
-.. Unlimited June 1, 1946 .. Sept. 30, 1947 
-.. Unprotected until September 30, 1947 
Unlimited ...... a Ca Feb. 1, 1947 
Unlimited ...... ee ee Feb. 1, 1947 
Unlimited ...... ae eee Feb. 1, 1947 
B=). --nekede Ye | eer Mar. 1, 1947 


* SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


On November 1 no 


m. (See separate 





erset, Washington and Westmoreland 


be tagged 


before 7 a. m. on any later opening 


substitute for metal tags permitted. 





Raccoons—Hunting season begins at noon on opening date, and ends at same ho - 
ing date; traps not to be placed before 9:00 a. m. on the opening date. tees 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date.) 

Otters—Counties of Elk, Jefferson, and McKean closed. 


Beavers—Counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Blair, Cambria ber- 
land, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Huntingdon, Indiana, Juniata, Mifflin, Rae dee: 


Non-Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Beaver traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 
tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. Pelts must 
10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise 
til properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where trapped. 
Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
indicated for trappi 1 t 12 — ely 
ndica’ or pping closes a o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caugh 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. + ge 
No counties open to use of snares. Trappers are 
requested to refrain from setting traps in trails to avoid destroying game and miuring dogs. 


(See instruc- 


No trapping at Commission posted dams. 


Trappers are required to keep 


of ub- 


The season on the last date 
Traps must be tagged; durable 





DEDICATED TO THE DUFFER 


A hunter popped a pheasant on a hill; 

It made a great to do and then was still. 

It seems, when later on his game he spied . . 
It was his guide. 


And one dispatched a rabbit for his haul; 

That later proved to measure six feet tall. 

And, lest you think I’m handing you a myth, 
Its name was Smith. 


Another nimrod slew the champion fox; 

He saw him lurking in among the rocks. 

One rapid shot—he never spoke nor moved, 
The inquest proved. 


A cautious man espied a gleam of brown; 

Was it a deer, or Jones, a friend from town? 

But while he pondered at the river’s brim, 
Jones potted him. 


DON’T MAKE MY DUCK 
POND A REFUGE 


(Continued from page 38) 


suggested to protect and improve the wild- 
life resources. It is hoped that some of these 
impoundments, particularly in the southern 
states, can be made more useful to fill in 
the badly needed wintering grounds. This 
must be done if we are to round out the 
kind of a program that will insure a perpet- 
uation of the sport of wildfowling. Refuges 
are only a part—but a very necessary part 
—of the balanced management plan that 
will keep ducks and geese and shorebirds 
forever on the wing. 





PEACE BY A STREAM 


What peace I find beside a stream, 
Its crystal clearness, like a dream 
Weaves its magic spell around me— 
Soothes my soul like a rhapsody. 


The call of streams and outdoor life 
Brings me peace from this world of strife. 
These are the things that truly lash 
When oh! so many by them pass. 


I find contentment close to earth, 

It fills my heart with joy and mirth, 
For God has made this just for me, 
An everlasting place to be. 


With starry skies above my head, 

On God’s Green earth I make my bed. 
There in the quietness of prayer, 

I feel His Presence everywhere. 


By Florence: Haldeman Fox 





WANTED !!! 


RECORDS AND PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF LARGE DEER AND BEARS 
Successful deer and bear hunters are 
urged to send detailed records and photos, 
if available, of unusually large animals 

they killed the past season. 

Bears: Measure from tip of nose to tip 
of tail; weight, dressed or undressed; 
place killed, etc. 

Deer: Actual or approximate weight; 
number of points to each antler; spread 
between each antler; thickness of antlers 
at base of skull; place killed, etc. 
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DECEMBER 


“TEST YOUR SKILL”’ 
(Answers) 


Barracuda, Bass, Bream, Carp, Catfish, 
Chub, Cod, Crab, Dace, Eel, Gar, Goldfish, 
Mackerel, Pickerel, Pike, Rockfish, Shark, 
Shad, Sole, Sucker, Sunfish, Swordfish, Trout, 


Hexachlorocyclohexane, a new insecticide 
as tough as its name, proved effective in 
checking the serious crop-destroying grass- 
hopper invasion in Sardinia, Du Pont plant 
officials were informed recently by UNRRA. 

They said the insecticide was developed 
during the war by Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., of England, and has been 
tested there. The new compound sometimes 
called benzene hexachloride, is now being 
widely evaluated in this country. It shows 
promise against some of the insect pests of 
economic importance in agriculture that 
have previously been difficult or impossible 
to control. 


Because an anonymous Warren hunter be- 
lieved in being sure of his target, a Pitts- 
burgh man is alive today. , 

It happened during bear season a few 
year ago. The Warren man was hunting 
near Cherry Grove when he heard a noise 
in the woods about 150 feet from where he 
was sitting. 

He rose carefully, watching. 

A huge furry, bear-like object, apparently 
walking on its hind feet, emerged from the 
woods onto the road. Slowly, cautiously, 
the Warren man raised his rifle and took 
aim. 

But wait. It looked like smoke coming 
from the animal! 

Smoke from a bear seemed a little unusual 
to the hunter, so he waited. He saw the 
smoke again. And then, deciding it was 
time to investigate, he lowered his rifle and 
walked up the road. He found not a bear 
but a fur-coated, fur-capped Pittsburgh 
hunter nonchalantly standing in the road 
smoking a cigar. 

When told that he had narrowly escaped 
death and warned that unless he wore red 
on his costume he’s better stay out of the 
woods, the Pittsburgh man hiked off to his 
car. Next time he'll no doubt try to look 
like the hunter instead of the hunted. 
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1. Clarence M. Boyer, Royalton, with the bear 
he killed last season. 


H. P. Weinheimer, Pittsfield, with a 5 point 
buck he killed on the first day of the 145 
season. 


3. Nick Hood of Glen Cambell displays his 
trophies for the 1943 and 1945 seasons. 
Nick is a double threat man as he also did 
the nice mounting shown. 


4. Steele Copeman of Irwin, a discharged vet- 
eran and formerly Motor Machinists Mate, 
First Class of the U. S. Navy for three and 
one-half years, killed this three hundred 
and forty-three pound bear near Wycoff Run, 
Cameron County, last season. 


John F. Yocum of Newton and the racks 
of a pair of 8 points he killed on the open- 
ing day of the 1943 and 1945 seasons. 


6. The 1945 specimen killed by Mr. Yocum. 


7. George Boyer of Royalton, bagged these 
Varying Hares way back in 1925. 
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THE 
1 0 COMMANDMENTS OF SAFETY 


1 Treat every gun with the respect due a loaded gun. This is 
the cardinal rule of gun safety. 


2 Carry only empty guns, taken down or with the action open, 
into your automobile, camp, and home. 


3 Always be sure that the barrel and action are clear of 
obstructions. 


4 Always carry your gun so that you can control the direction 
of the muzzle, even if you stumble. 


5 Be sure of your target before you pull the trigger. 
6 Never point a gun at anything you do not want to shoot. 
7 Never leave your gun unattended unless you unload it first. 
bh Never climb a tree or fence with a loaded gun. 
g Never shoot at a flat, hard surface or the surface of water. 


10 Do not mix gunpowder and alcohol. 






















